HPay Hikes 


Recession 

The ability of trade unions to 
pegotiate wage increases during 
the 1957-58 recession and the 
impact of New Deal social legis- 
lation were major factors in pre- 
venting the slump from develop- 
ing into a “full-blown depres- 
sion.” : 

These two factors offset over 
75 percent of the decline in total 
wage and salary payments between 
August 1957 and April 1958 that 
otherwisé would have occurred in 
that period of layoffs and cutback 
in working hours. 
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’ The above conclusions are con- 
tained in the November issue of 
“Economic Trends and Outlook” 
published by the AFL-CIO Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee. 

Many Problems Remain 

The publication comments that 
while “many serious 
problems remain .. . the sharp de- 
cline from August 1957 to April 
1958 is clearly behind us.” 

But while industrial produc- 
tion, for example, has made a 
sharp recovery, the high rate of . 
unemployment still remains a 
major problem. 

Industrial production climbed 
from an April 1958 low of 126 on 
the Federal Reserve Board index 
to 141 in November. At the onset 
of the recession in August 1957 
it registered 145. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment which was 4.3 per- 
cent in August 1957 climbed to 7.5 
in April 1958 and in November 
fell back only to 5.9 percent. 

The upturn in production 
and sales since last April indi- 
cates the “remarkable flexibility 
of the American economy,” the 
publication declares, although it 
does not necessarily mean that 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Unions Aid 
Victims of 


School Fire 


Chicago—Stunned by a tragic 
school fire which claimed 92 vic- 
tims early this month, numerous 
trade unions here appealed to 
employers to cancel scheduled 
Christmas parties and turn the 
money over to families of the 
fire casualties. 


The holocaust at Our Lady of 
Angels School on Dec. 1 took the 
lives of 89 children and three 
nuns, and left another 50 pupils 
hospitalized with severe burns 
and shock: 


The plea for a suspension of 
holiday festivities came as union 
Men and women dug deep into 
their own pockets and their union 
treasuries to contribute more than 
$50,000 to an emergency fund 
started by Mayor Richard J. Daley 
{D). Many unions and their mem- 
bers made cash gifts to the relief 
fund while smoke was still pouring 
from the school, located in-a work- 
ers’ neighborhood. 

Hailing labor's prompt and 
generous response to appeals for 
help, Daley declared: “This is 
another example of organized la- 
bor’s response to the needs of 
the people of our city.” 

But labor gave far more than 
Money in the grim aftermath of 
the school tragedy, joining in meet- 
ing an urgent need for blood do- 
Nations to keep the injured children 
alive. 

Radio Station WCFL, owned by 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
Made around-the-clock broadcasts 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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By Willard Shelton 
A band of liberal Republican 


.|senators led by Sen. George D. 


me Aiken (Vt.) has served notice 
ive (that it will directly challenge Old 
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State Newspaper Ultimate Goal: 


Wichita, Kan.—Delegates to a 
State AFL-CIO hammered out a 


bureau and “eventual” founding 


Kansas AFL-CIO to - 
Strengthen. Public Ties 


special convention of the Kansas 
forward-looking public relations 


program calling for immediate establishment of a central labor news 


of a state-wide labor newspaper 


to combat the hostility of the state’s metropolitan dailies. 


nicipal Forum here was called in 
the wake of the November elections 
which saw Kansas become the only 
state to approve a proposed “right- 
to-work” law. In five other states 
where the compulsory open shop 
proposition was on the ballot—Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Idaho, Ohio and 
Washington—efforts to shackle the 
union movement were defeated, 

Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes, in 
a keynote address to the conven- 
tion, told the 600 delegates repre- 
senting 450 local unions, councils, 
affiliated bodies and auxiliaries that 
the majority of Kansas voters “very 
frankly gave the labor movement 
of this state a vote of no confi- 
dence.” 

The campaign, Hayes said, dem- 
onstrated that in states like Kansas, 
“where anti-labor forces have a 
tight newspaper monopoly,” it is 


almost impossible for labor to pre- 


The two-day session at the Mu-® 


sent its arguments on questions like 
the “work” issue. He called on the 
state AFL-CIO to “do a better job 
in the future ... in improving com- 
munications and relationships with 
farmers, white collar workers and 
professional people.” fore 
The need for intensified ef- 
forts to educate members on po- -. 
litical and legislative matters 
and to create better public un- 
derstanding of labor dominated 
the meeting. 

The news bureau being set up by 
the state body, according to State 
AFL-CIO Pres. William S. Holly, 
will provide “a unified and consist- 
ent presentation to the public” to 
make Kansans realize that “organ- 
ized labor is not a foreign element, 
but the person next door.” 

The internal educational pro- 
gram will include one-day sessions 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Merges; 46th 
State to Act 


Pocatello, Ida—Merger came 
Dec. 16 to the Idaho State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Idaho Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
with a spirit of harmony pleasing 
to the principals in producing hap- 
py agreement after what had been 
a complicated, three-year movye- 
ment. 

Idaho became the 46th state in 
which labor has completed its 
merger. 

The afterglo:s of Idaho labor's 
success in the Nov. 4 election 
helped. At the dinner ending the 
merger convention in the Pocatello 
Labor Temple, outgoing ISFL Pres. 
Robert Lenaghen praised the per- 
suasive help of AFL-CIO leaders 
who drove home to Idaho unions 
the benefits of merger. 

Eugene Moats, assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, pre- 
sented the merged organization its 
charter. The convention drew a 
sizeable attendance of regional 
AFL-CIO officials and internation- 
al representatives of six member 
unions. 

Delegates representing 25,000 


Guard control of the party’s Sen- 
ate machinery in the upcoming 


i | 86th Congress. 


The objective, according to a 
press conference announcement 


_|by Sen. Clifford P. Case (N. J.), 


is to swing Republican policy in 
favor of stronger action on civil 


g|rights, immigration reform and 


expanded mutual security appro- 
priations. 

Other programs supported by 
the group include federal aid for 
school construction at both public 
school and college levels, larger 
funds for urban redevelopment and 
slum clearance, and a revived de- 
pressed areas bill to feplace the’ 
Douglas-Payne measure vetoed by 
Pres. Eisenhower after the last ses- 
sion. 

The liberal group also wants 
to see improved federal stand- 
ards for unemployment compen- 
sation systems and greater ac- 
tivity by the federal government 
toward improving voluntary 
health programs. 

Ten members, claiming the gen 


s\eral support of four more of the 


party’s total of 34 senators, an- 
nounced after a meeting in Aiken’s 
Office they would put up a full slate 
of candidates for the party’s five 


Bg | Senate leadership posts. 


They announced another meet- 
ing Dec. 30 to select their candi- 
dates and claimed that on “some 
issues” they believed they could at- 
tract the support of 18 members— 
an absolute majority. 
Dirksen a Target 

One target of the liberals is Sen. 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (Iil.), 
handpicked by the Old Guard, in- 
cluding retiring Floor Leader Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, to become the 
leader next year. 

Another is Chairman Styles 
Bridges (N. H.) of the GOP Policy 
Committee, responsible with Know- 
land: for “packing” the policy unit 
in recent years with Old Guards- 
men or “safe” newcomers and for 
denying posts on major legislative 
committees to junior liberals such 
(Continued on Page 12) 


New Disclosure Act 
Details Summarized | 


The AFL-CIO News this 
week carries a detailed sum- 
mary of the highlights of the 
Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act, which goes 
into effect Jan. 1, 1959. The 
story, which appears on Page 
9, also covers requirements 
for filing reports with the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor in order 
to be in compliance with the 
law. 


(Cousinued on Page 10) 
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CHECK FOR $600 is presented by Local 417, Building Service Employes, to Centre County Hos- 
pital, Bellefonte, Pa., for ‘purchase of a stretcher-like device to reduce the number of times a criti- 
cally-injured person is moved during crucial X-ray examinations and operations. Shown, left to right, 
are former Treas. T. N. Hartswick, Local Pres. Kenneth Dixon, Hospital Pres. Fred Warner, and 
Chief Steward William Benson. The union represents employes at Pennsylvania State University. 


Roads Neglect Signals, 
Rail Unions Charge 


Many railroads have created “dangerous” situations for the trav- 


eling public by “gross neglect” of signal systems, the Railway Labor 
Executives Association charged as it ended a week-long meeting 


in Washington. 


Some roads are simply “failing to make the inspections required 


by the Signal Inspection Law,” 
charged Pres. Jesse Clark of the 
Railroad Signalmen, who issued the 
- statement in behalf of the RLEA. 

The signal systems of some car- 
riers are so faulty, he charged, that 
green lights show on whole sections 
even though dangerous conditions 
exist. 

Clark cited specific conditions 
on the Kansas City Southern, 
where he said there is one sec- 
tion of track where “a whole 
bridge could be out and no one 
who would know about it so far 
the signaling is concerned.” 
There are other sections, he con- 
tinued, “where faulty conditions 
prevail which would permit the 
green light to give the go-ahead 


Carey Goes 
To Bat for 
GE (Honest) 


The right of General Electric 
Co. to engage in political activity 
has been defended by James B. 
Carey, president of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers. 

Carey, who has often attacked 
GE’s hostility to unions, detailed 
his defense of the company’s ac- 
tions “in expressing itself freely 
“on important issues” in a letter to 
Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of the 
GE board. 

The letter, approved by the IUE 
executive board, came as an after- 
math to a proposal by Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) that both 
management and labor get out of 
politics. Goldwater had written 
Cordiner asking his help in setting 
up an industry-labor meeting to 
accomplish a withdrawal from the 
political scene. 

Terming the Goldwater pro- 
posal “naive,” Carey wrote that 
“it is a wholesome development” 
for business corporations to 
“speak out openly” on political 
issues in contrast to past busi- 
ness pretenses that it was “pow- 
erless” in this field. 

The IUE president made it plain 


that he did not. support GE’s posi-: 


tion on political issues, charging 
that the company had practiced 
“economic blackmail” by asserting 
that GE preferred te locate its 
plants in “right-to-work” states. 


“Too often,” he wrote Cordiner, | 


only misleading but mendacious.” 
“your arguments have been not 


signal even though, for example, 
there is a broken rail or other 
defect in the track ahead.” 

“Similar conditions exist on many 
other railroads,” he charged. 
“These dangers are very real, and 
could cause extensive death, injury 
and property destruction if they are 
not remedied by proper mainte- 
nance of signaling.” 

The RLEA has set up a commit- 
tee on safety in an attempt to torce 
all carriers to obey safety laws so 
as to protect both’ travelers and 
workers. 

RLEA Pres. G. E. Leighty told 
a press conference that the as- 
sociation plans campaigns for 
improved safety conditions at 
both congressional and state 
levels, 

Other major items on the rail 
union’s legislative program for 
1959, Leighty said, were revision of 
the recently-enacted Transportation 
Act, particularly the section dealing 
with abandonment of passenger 
service; and enactment of major im- 
provements in the Railroad Retire- 
ment and Railroad Unemployment 
Compensation acts in order to ad- 
just them “realistically” to inflation 
and heavy industrywide unemploy- 
ment. 


TWUA Pushes 
Boycott at Hanes 


New York, N. Y.—A renewed |; ~ 
plea for consumers to pass up|} 


products of the P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Co. in’ their Christmas and 
1959 shopping was issued by Pres. 
William Pollock of the Textile 
Workers Union. ~ 


Hanes manufactures knit goods, 
including T-shirts and underwear, 
for men, women and children. The 
boycott Was provoked’by a union- 
busting campaign launched by 
Hanes after 14 years of contractual 
relations with TWUA. 


“We know,” Pollock said, “that 
Hanes has proposed a public rela- 
tions program to put the textile in- 
dustry in a more favorable light. 
Let Hanes start its new program 
by granting its own employes de- 
cent, democratic working condi-| 
tions. . 

“Charity begins in the home 
plant, especially at Christmas 


time.” 


MEBA Acts: 
To Strengthen 
Pact Policing 


A special constitutional conven- 
tion’ of the Marine Engineers in 
Miami Beach, Fla., agreed in prin- 
ciple on the need for strengthen- 
ing the authority of the national 
union in supervising contracts and 
servicing the membership. 

Pres. Herbert L. Daggett said a 
committee representing all dis- 
tricts of the Marine Engineers 
will meet in Washington Jan. 5 
to put the recommendations of the 
convention into a formal proposal 
which will be submitted to a refer- 
endum vote about Feb. 1. 


The constitutional changes 
adopted “in principle” by the 
convention would give the na- 
tional organization authority and 
responsibility “to enforce” ship- 
ping rules and contracts and to 
“prosecute violations.” 


Other proposals to be included 
in the referendum call for estab- 


lishment of a new organizing de- 
partment and a subsidy by the un- 
ion to ports or areas which need 
full-time representation but could 
not otherwise afford to employ a 
representative. 

The draft resolution passed by 
the convention mandates the na- 
tional organization to eliminate 
“practices which do not provide 
full and equal rights among the 
membership within welfare, vaca- 
tion and pension plans.” 

MEBA recently moved its na- 
tional offices to 711 14th St., 
Washington 5, D. C, 


BASAL from Page Lt 
“depression 


The analysis lists six factors 
among the most important that pre- 
vented: the depression from, devel- 
oping into a disasterous depres- 
sion: 

1—Trade ‘union strength and 
collective bargaining helped to keep 
consumer income fairly strong de- 
spite the decline in output, work- 
ing hours’ and jobs. 

Wage and salary increases for 
employed workers offset roughly 
one-half of the decline in total 
wage and salary income that 
would have otherwise resulted 
from unemployment and short 
work weeks from August 1957 
to April- 1958. 

2—The unemployment insur- 
ance system provided some weekly 
family income for many unem- 
ployed and contributed to the high 
degree of steadiness of total per- 
sonal income. 


Jobless Pay Inadequate 


At the recession’s low point the 
unemployment insurance system, 
although inadequate, was paying 
out a yearly rate of $3.7 billion 
more than before the recession 
started — offsetting. almost one- 
fourth of total wage and salary in- 
come that would have resulted 
from layoffs and short workweeks. 

Supplemental unemployment 


A. Hohaus, vice president. and 
chief actuary of the Metropolitan 
Insurance Co., had been requested 
by the Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare to appraise the ef- 
ficiency of “the largest retirement, 
survivors and disability benefit ‘pro- 
gram in the world.” 

Special emphasis was placed 
on an evaluation of the use of 
automatic data processing sys- 
tems in the social security pro- 
gram and the manner in which 
field offices of the bureau serve 
the general public. 

The business team, which in- 
cluded top officials of Sears Roe- 
buck, General Electric, Eastern 
Airlines, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, and the Prudential and 
the Allstate Insurance companies, 
praised the agency as “a pioneer in 
the very difficult matter of intro- 
ducing automatic machinery into 
the paper-work area with substan- 


tial savings.” 


Union-Won Raises | 
Helped. Ease, Slump 


benefits negotiated by unions, pen- 
sion payments and social security 
benefits all were factors in bolster. 
ing income. 

3—Congress adopted several 
anti-recession measures early in 
1958 that helped strengthen eco- 
nomic activities including more 
mortgage funds for building, 
money for road-building and an 
increase in government pay 
scales, 

4—State and local governments 
continued to increase their pur- 
chases of goods and _services— 
mostly for schools, road and hos- 
pital construction and the opera- 
tion of school systems. 


Defense Cutbacks Hurt 


5—The Defense Dept. sharply 
stepped up placement of contracts 
for defense goods after an Admin- 
istration attempt to cut defense ex- 
penditures in the first 10 months of 
1957 caused production and other 
cutbacks. 

6—The Federal Reserve Board 
started to ease the money supply in 
November 1957 —after following 
an increasingly tight money policy 
during the previous three years. 


The publication notes, Sowever, 
that since last summer the board 
has again been tightening the 
money supply and rising interest 
rates are a threat to the continued 
pick-up of economic activities. 


Businessmen Praise 


Social Security Agency 


Seven business executives who made a year-long study of the 
government’s Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance unani- 
mously praised the “efficiency” with which the agency operated 
a multi-billion-dollar benefit program and the “friendliness” with 
which its employes “met and dealt with the public.” . 


The study, headed by Richard'o— 


While making a number of 
technical recommendations, the 
business consultants emphasized 
that the bureau is doing “a very 
good job with a vast and unique 
office operation.” The report said 
the caliber of the government 
employes “compares quite favor- 
ably” with workers in private in- 
dustry. 

The report noted that the Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance pro- 
gram handles more than 3 million 
new claims each year and pays out 
more than $8 billion in benefits. 


Since the start of the social se- 
curity program, it has set up more 
than 126 million individual ac- 
counts which are kept current by 
posting approximately 260 million 
earnings entries each year. 

Even including indirect charges, 
the cost of administering the pro- 
gram is only 2 percent of benefits 
paid, the report indicated. 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK has been started on the new $350, 000 home for Auto ‘Workers Local 
600, at the Ford plant in Detroit, the largest local union in the world. The new building, shown in an 
architect’s drawing, includes three meeting halls, two election offices, a kitchen and bar, and a park- 
ing lot for 190 cars. It is being paid for in cash by the local, which will continue to use the old head- 
quarters, directly across the street, for officers, executive board members and departments. 
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After A: Weeks of Picketing: Fi 


JAM Balloting o1 


/ \)'Sotdloment 


In Strike at Eastern Airlines 


By Dave Perlman 


. 


Machinists at Eastern Airlines bases in 26 cities began voting-on ratification of a Strike settle- 

ment boosting wages of mechanics. and inspectors 44 to 49 cents an hour. The 5,500 IAM mem- 
bers struck for four weeks to win their demands. £ 

In other major- airline developments: 

e A strike by 1,500 pilots against American Airlines was scheduled for midnight Dec. 19. sitter a 


U.S. district judge in New York® 


lifted his restraining’order, Nego- 
tiations were continuing around the 
‘clock in Chicago; however, in an 
effort to reach agreement as the 
AFL-CIO News went to press. 

e Federal mediators entered 
jnto negotiations between striking 
Flight Engineers and Eastern. 

e Six major airlines which en- 
tered into a disputed mutual strike 
assistance pact reported payment 
exchanges of more than $2 million 
under the terms of the agreement. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
called a hearing Jan. 14 on protests 
against the strike fund pact which 
calls for lines to pay over “excess” 
revenues to struck companies. 

Five AFL-CIO unions and a 


group of non-scheduled airlines 
have. assailed the plan. 
The FAM agreement with East- 
ern will bring rates for mechan- 
_ ics to at least $2.95 an hour next 
Oct. 1, following the pattern won 
at Capital, Trans-World, Na- ~ 
tional and Northeast. Thirteen 
cents of the increase is retroac-- 
tive to Oct. 1, 1957, an additional 
5 cents is retroactive to April 1, 
1958, and 16 cents more goes 
back to Oct. 1, 1958. Longevity 
increases will bring most IAM 
members above the minimums. 
Continuation of the Flight En- 
gineers’ strike at Eastern left it un- 
certain whether the airline would 


seek to resume operations after the 


Wages, Pension Boosts 


Main CWA Goals in’’59 


New York—Improvements in 


pensions, substantial wage in- 


creases and longer vacations for workers in the telephone industry 
have been set as the top 1959 contract goals of the Communica- 


tions Workers. 


The union’s 57-member Collective Bargaining Policy Committee, 


~ 


at a two-day conference at the’s 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel here, also re- 
affirmed the CWA’s long-range de- 
mand for health insurance paid by 
the employer. 

CWA Pres. Joseph A. Beirne im- 
mediately proposed that a panel of 
top-ranking economists make a 
“social evaluation” -of the union’s 
demands for “bold and imagina- 
tive wage adjustments.” 

He invited management of the in- 
dustry’s giants—the $20 billion Bell 
Telephone System, where 90 per- 
cent of the telephone workers, are 
employed, and the $1 billion Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp.—to join with 
the CWA in naming economists to 
conduct the appraisal. 

“Because of a steady decline 
in the relative earning position of 
communications workers,” Beirne 
declared, “we face the prospect 
that the industry will no longer 
be able to attract the skilled peo- 
ple it needs.” 

He said that while “spectacular 
achievements in automation and 
electronics are commonplace” at 


“we are witnessing a dangerous so- 
cial lag, exemplified in the kind of 
outmoded wage theories” practiced 
by these corporations. 

Wages in the telephone industry 
average $2.08 an hour, the CWA 
president said, compared with 
$2.12 for common laborers em- 
ployed by steel manufacturers. 

“These two simple statistics, 
perhaps better than any others, 
tell the communications worker’s 
wage story,” he added. 

In next year’s bargaining 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, CWA will ask for the 
elimination of all social security 
deductions from pension calcula- 
tions and an increase in all mini- 
mum pensions to $125 a month, in- 
dependent of social security. 

The union will also seek a revi- 


retiremént benefits are based on 
average earnings during the five 
highest years instead of 10 as at 


the major telephone companies, 


present, and the introduction of 
survivors’ rights under pension 
plans. 


On ‘Man of 


right violation of the nation’s 


four years—said the NAM’s 


tinct unfair labor practices.” 


further testimony. One of the 


ings. 


Kohler Strikers Hit NAM 


Sheboygan, Wis.—The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has been accused of “condoning and encouraging out- 


of the Year” award to labor-hater Herbert V. Kohler. 
The executive board of Auto Workers Local 833—on strike 
against Kohler’s plumbing fixture company for more than 


tempt for the government,” in view of the fact that Kohler 
has been found guilty “of a history-making total of 11 dis- 


A National Labor Relations Board trial examiner, who 
ruled against Kohler last year, is scheduled to reopen the 
case at the request of both the UAW and Kohler to take 


by the McClellan special Senate committee of extensive es- 
pionage carried on by private detectives hired -by Kohler. 
Spying on union leaders and a government attorney were 
acknowledged by a oer witness in the McClellan hear- 


Allan J. Graskamp, president of UAW Local 833, said 
that in honoring Kohler for his infamous role in connection 
with the long and bitter strike, the industry association “has 
proven organized labor’s point that the NAM’s see can 
only’ be measured in dollars and cents.” 


Year’ Award 
laws” in presenting its “Man 


action showed “a bland con- 


areas to be probed is exposure 


| Pan-American, 


sion in the pension formula so that 


expected ratification of the Machin- 
ists settlement. At one time, the 


‘|company hinted it might attempt 


to “replace” the flight engineers. 


At the union’s request, federal 
mediators informally entered the 
negotiations over wages and work- 
ing conditions. The Flight Engi- 
neers have been enjoined by court 
order from: bargaining over a re- 
quirement set by Eastern Airlines 
that engineers who are assigned to 
jet planes qualify as pilots. 

The pilots’ strike deadline. at 
American Airlines was the sec- 
ond in less than a month. Plans 
for a walkout on Nov. 25 were 
dropped when U.S. Dist. Judge 
Frederick vanPelt Bryan issued 
a temporary restraining order. 

On Dec. 12, Judge Bryan lifted 
his restraining order in a ruling that 
the airline “failed to show that the 
union did not in good faith comply 
with the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act.” 

He declined, however, to dismiss 
a $540,000 suit brought by Ameri- 
can against the Air Line Pilots. The 
suit claimed the company lost busi- 
ness because the,public was uncer- 
tain if there would be a strike. 
The January CAB hearing on the 
airlines’ strike assistance pact will 
involve American, Capital, Eastern, 
Trans-World and 
United Airlines. 

Under the pact, according to re- 
ports filed with the CAB, Capital 
Airlines received $1,595,311 from 
American, Eastern, TWA and 
United during a 37-day strike. 
TWA, during a recent two-week 
strike, received $495,000 from 
United and $40,041 from Capital. 
Capital also reported a payment of 
$45,660 to Eastern during the cur- 
rent strike. 


Pan-American did not file a 
report but a spokesman for the 
airline told the AFL-CIO News 
that Pan-Am_ paid $60,000 to 
TWA and $40,000 to Eastern as 
of Dec. 10. In all, more than 
$2.25 million changed hands un- 
der the airlines’ mutual aid pact. 

The Machinists, Air Line Pilots, 
Flight Engineers, Transport Work- 
ers and Railway -Clerks were the 
unions which protested to the 
CAB against this arrangement. Two 
groups of non-scheduled airlines 
have also challenged the pact.. If 
the CAB disapproves the agree- 
ment, the money paid to Capital, 
Eastern and TWA will have to be 
refunded. 


NABET, Canadien: 
Union Act to Merge 


Ottawa, Ont—The Broadcast 
Employes and Technicians and the 
Association of Radio & Television 
Employes of Canada have signed 
a memorandum of agreement on 
merger into the largest union in the 
Canadian broadcast field. 

NABET is a member of both the 
AFL-CIO and the Canadian Labor 
Congress and has ‘about 1,700 
members. ARTEC, with about 
2,000 members, belongs only to 
the CLC, and has been affiliated 
to NABET -under a preliminary 
agreement. : 
’ ‘CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin was 
active in promoting the memoran- 
dum of full merger, which will be 
submitted to ARTEC for ratifica- 
tion. Among other things, it pro- 
vides for an elective Canadian di- 


ments in the 


convention in Detroit are, left to 


Mayor Louis C. Miriani. 


DELEGATES FROM 229 LOCAL UNIONS approved terms of. 
merger which brought together 400,000 trade unionists under the 
banner of the Wayne County AFL-CIO. Shown at the two-day’ 


right, John F. Williams, former 


AFL vice president, who is secretary-treasurer of the newly-merged 
group; Al Barbour, president of the Wayne County AFL-CIO and 
former secretary-treasurer of the county CIO body, and Detroit’s 


UAW Votes 


during Christmas week. . 
UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 


Strikers 


$10 Christmas ‘Bonus’ 


Detroit—Nearly 80,000 striking members of the Auto Workers 
will receive an additional $10 in strike benefits from the union 


said the union’s executive board 


approved appropriation of $800,000 from the strike fund for this 


purpose “to help make the holiday’ 
season a little brighter .for each 
striker.” 
Receiving the added benefits will 
be 37,000 UAW production work- 
ers ‘at’ International-Harvester, 35,- 
000 at Chrysler, 4,500 at Auto-Lite 
and 3,200 at Ex-€ell-O, as well as 
those Auto Workers still getting 
aid from the union in the four- 
year-old Kohler strike. 
These were the latest develop- 
- ajor walkouts: 
At Chrysler, more than 70 per- 
cent of the work force was idle 
and all 1959 production, with 
the exception of Imperial cars 
and Dodge trucks, was halted by 
the spreading strike. Negotia- 
tions were resumed as the UAW 
sought an agreement correcting 
a company speedup which, the 
union said, aimed at achieving 
the same prod--~‘ion levels as its 
competitors without investing in 
modern equipment. 
- Contract talks to end the six- 
week-old Harvester strike were 
scheduled to resdme after a four- 
day recess. The other leaders in 
the farm’ equipment field already 
have settled with the UAW along 
the lines of contracts -won from the 
auto industry’s “Big Three” earlier 
this year. 

In the Ex-Cell-O strike, which 
began Oct. 20, the UAW was con- 
sidering an appeal of the ruling by 


Meany Appoints 
2 Dispute Teams 


~- AFL-CIO Pres..George Meany 
has announced the appointment of 
two teams to conduct on-the- -spot } 
investigations of disputes "under the 
Building Trades Dept. - Industrial 
Union Dept. agreement. 

One team will be composed of 
Matthew Taylor of the Ironwork- 
ers Union, in Pittsburgh, and 
Thomas A. Burke of the Auto 
Workers Washington staff. 

The second will consist of James 
C. Gildea, who served as assistant 
to the secretary-treasurer of the 
IUD, and Anthony Smith of the 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters, Louis- 


rector for NABET., — 


ville, Ky. 


a National Labor Relations Board 
regional director who rejected un- 
ion charges that the firm refused 
to bargain in good faith. The com- 


ment with the UAW in 1955, but 
this year has refysed to negotiate a 
new pact and has insisted on a re- 
turn. to plant-by-plant agreements. 
The UAW followed up its first 
national contract with the Budd 
Co., key supplier to the nation’s 
auto manufacturers, by reaching 
agreement on local issues just be- 
fore a strike deadline which would 
have-idled most of the company’s 
11,000 production workers. 

The national settlement involved 
the “Big Three” pattern wage hikes 
plus pension improvements 22 cents 
higher than those won from Ford, 
General Motors and Chrysler. 


|Home, Rhodes 
|Given CLC 
Staff Posts 


Ottawa, Ont. — Sec. - Treas. 
George Home of the British Co- 
lumbia~Federation of Labor has 
been named_national political edu- 
cation director of the Canadian 
Labor Congress, Pres. Claude Jo- 
doin announced, 

He succeeds the late Howard 
Conquergood. oe 

Home was born in Scotland and 
came to Canada in 1926, He has 
been a member of the Marine 
Workers, Steelworkers and Pack- 
inghouse Workers. In 1948 he was 
elected president of the Vancouver 
[Labor Council of the former Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labor, and be- 
came secretary-treasurer of the pro- 
vincial federation later the same 
year, retaining the post following 
the CLC-Canadian Trades & Labor 
Council merger. 

He will: be assisted in his new 
post by Henry Rhodes of Toron- 
to, now CLC organization direc- 
tor in Ontario and a member of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployes & Other Transport Work- 


pany signed its first national agree- — 
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Spurs Aid for | 


Victims of Fire} 


(Continued from Page 1) 
appealing for blood. With AFL- 
CIO Community Service Activities 
coordinating labor’s role, blood 
bank centers were crowded with 
working men and women, waiting 


to contribute the precious gift of P 


life. 

Members of Fire Fighters* Local 
2, who had been hailed for their 
heroism in the rescue of over 1,- 
100 children from the flame-filled 
school, were the first contributors 


_ to the blood banks. 


Although Chicago’s barber 
shops are normally clesed om 
Wednesdays, the Journeymen 
Barbers and the Master Barbers 
Association arranged to keep 
them open on Wednesday dur- 
img the pre-Christmas rush to 
help raise money for the fire 
victimts. _ With all proceeds and 
tips going for this cause, more 
than $5,000 was raised in a single 
day, according to Vice Pres. 
Frank DeRango of the Barbers. 

While a blue ribbon coroner’s 
jury of experts attempted to probe 


the cause of the conflagration, or- 


ganized labor threw its weight be- 
hind a safety drive to prevent a 
recurrence of the tragedy. 

Pres. William A. Lee of the Chi- 


eago Federation of Labor en-|_ 


dorsed proposals that federal funds 
be granted to make all-schools fire- 
safe, through the installation of au- 
tomatic sprinklers, elimination of 
wooden stairs, enclosure of stair 
wells and the addition of adequate 
fire escapes. 

Chicago locals of the following 
international unions reported con- 
tributions to the emergency fund 
from their members or treasuries: 

Fire Fighters, Musicians, Build- 
ing Service Employes, Technical 
Engineers, Teamsters, Ladies. Gar- 
ment Workers, Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters, Post Office Clerks, Intl. 


- Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


Machinists, and Meat Cutters. The 
Chicago Federation of Labor and 
the Building Trades Council also 
contributed. 


New Attempt 
Made to End 
Glass Strike 


Cincinnati — Representatives of 
13,000 striking Glass Workers met 
with top officials of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. here in a renewed 
effort to settle the walkout which 
has closed the company’s eight 


plants since Oct. 11. 


It was the first time in more than 
a month that formal negotiations 
have been held. Officers of the 
Glass Workers declared their will- 
ingness “to continue negotiations 
until a settlement is reached.” 
More than 25 local and na- 
tional union officers met with an 
equal number of management of- 
ficials. Both negotiating teams 
included representatives from all 
struck plants. Talks dealt with 
- both national issues and specific 
problems at the various plants. 


Child Labor Group 


Names Carey Trustee © 
New York—Pres. James B. 

Carey of the Electrical, Radio & 

Machine Workers, an AFL-CIO 


vice president, was elected a trustee | % 
of the National Child Labor Com- | 7 
mittee at its 52d annual meeting |; 


here. 

Pres. David J. MacDonald of 
the Steelworkers, also an AFL-CIO 
vice president, was re-elected a 
trustee. Mrs. Mildred Fairchild 
Woodbury, Philadelphia youth 
leader and formerly chief of the 
Section on Women’s Work and 
Protection of Young Workers of 
the Intl.. Labor Organization, was 
named chairman of the board. 


¥0 Labor 


ry 


BIRTHDAY CAKE was given to American Bakery & Confection-. 
ery Workers, AFL-CIO, for Dec. 12 celebration of first anniversary 
of ABC charter by members of Local 118, Washington, D. C. 
Left to right, Sec.-Treas. Curtis R. Sims, Prés. Daniel E. Conway, 
Executive Vice Pres. John DeConcini. ‘ ’ 


After One Year, ABCIs 
Industry’s ‘Big’ Union 


The American Bakery & Confectionery Workers marked its 
Lfirst anniversary with a progress report showing it has become 
the “majority union” in the industry. 

Sixty-four percent of the former membership of the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers—expelled by the AFL-CIO last December 


Ss. 


have come into the new union, 
Pres. Daniel E. Conway and other 
officers reported in a birthday 
statement. 

Here are first-year highlights 
cited by the ABC: 

@ Establishing the right of locals 
affiliated with ABC to represent 
workers at plants which had con- 
tracts with the expelled union. 

Of a.total of 40,295 votes: cast 
in NLRB: elections, the ABC re- 
ceived 33,523 as against 5,181 for 
the BCW and 1,591 votes for no 
union or other unions. This comes 
to 83 percent for ABC, 13 percent 
for BCW and-4 percent for other 
groups. 

e A national agreement was ne- 
gotiated with the United Biscuit 
Co. Among the 12 leading whole- 
sale and cake manufacturers, ABC 
represents workers at a majority of 
plants of seven of the corporations. 

e@ Successful organizing drives 
by ABC in previously unorganized 
companies. A*major victory was 
scored when the AFL-CIO union 
won bargaining rights at the New 
England Candy Co., long a target 


on findings of corrupt leadership—® 


of unsuccessful drives by the ex- 
pelled union. 

e Solid organizational growth, 
including chartering of 132 locals. 

e@ Successful establishment of 
its own union-industry health and 
welfare plan and pension plan. 
Payments under both of these plans 
b. zan last April. 

e@ Adoption of a model consti- 
tution at ABC’s first convention 
which received widespread praise 
and guarantees membership control 
of the union’s executive board. 


Gregory Named to 
CSA Publicity Post 


New York—Don Gregory has 
been assigned to handle public rela- 
tions for AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities with headquar- 
ters here. 

Gregory, a member of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, was former- 
ly public relations director for the 
Wyoming Valley United Fund in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Prior to that he 
worked as a reporter on Syracuse, 
N. Y., newspapers. 


‘Parade Starts in Milwaukee sa es 


= 


ment Relations Board. . 


ma ST Te aight I 
New | aundry Unio i 


tion of the clean laundry union by 
the dozens of other plants here 
without the necessity of drawn- 
out plant-by-plant elections. Near- 
ly 2,000 people are employed in 
the industry in Milwaukee. 


Local 3008 of the AFL-CIO 
union swept to victory in each 
of the nine plants in balloting 
on an individual shop basis. Of 
the 109 workers voting, 94 fa- 
vored Local 3008, nine voted 
for ho union, and only five in- 
dicated a preference for she 
international expelled from the 
united labor movement a year 
ago on charges of corruption ‘in 
the handling of union welfare 
funds. 

So complete was the rout that 
in six of the nine plants there were 
no votes cast at all in favor of 

the ousted Laundry Workers. 

The balloting became necessary 
after Ara® Schulz, then president 
of Local 3008, tried to switch the 
local back to the ranks of the ex- 
pelled international. The union’s 
membership nullified his action, 
removed him from office and 
brought court action to recover 
the local’s assets. In’ pre-trial 
hearings, Schulz conceded that 
the abortive switch back to the 
Laundry Workers was engineered 
by E. C. (“Jimmy”) Jamies, ‘key 
figure in the alleged conspiracy to 
siphon $1 million from the old 
international’s welfare funds which 
led to the expulsion from the AFL- 
CIO. 

In the period prior to the nine 
representation elections, Winfield 
S. Chasmar, international president 
of the AFL-CIO affiliate and John 
Schreier of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Organization worked with local 
leaders in rallying rank - and - file 
support for remaining in the united 
labor movement. 

On the heels of the election 
victory, the Wisconsin labor 


other laundry and dry clean- 
ing owners seeking decertifica- 
tion of the AFL-CIO affiliate. 
The clean laundry union was 
upheld by the board in its con- 


tention that the state agency 


board dismissed petitions by 24 - 


—., 


does not have. jurisdiction over 
the plants since they come with. 
in the scope of the National La. 
bor Relations Board. 


Through court action, Chasmap 
is now endeavoring to force all 
other Milwaukee employers to rec. 
ognize Local 3008 as bargaining 
agent in accordance with contract; 
negotiated prior to Schulz’ unsuc. 
cessful attempt to disaffiliate from 
the AFL-CIO union, 


Wage-Hour | 
Chiselers Win 
Despite Law 


New York—Employers, in the 
New York-New Jersey area were 
caught short-changing workers of 
$1.7 million during the 1958 fiscal 
year in violation of the wage-hour 
law, but Labor Dept. records show 


that less than $1.2 million has been’ 


paid back to the workers. 

The mor-y wes due, the V’ + 
Hour regional office reported, from 
employers who paid workers less 
than the federal minimum wage or 
failed to pay them time and one 
half after 40 hours a week. 


More than $500,000 was not 
recovered because the employers 
refused to make voluntary resti- 
tution and the workers were: 
afraid or “unwilling” to authorize 


ployers to collect. 


This is the loophole in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell said he will 
seek to have pluggekk Mitchell re- 
cently told an AFL-CIO wage-hour 
conf:-:ace that he will ask Com 
gress to authorize the Labor Dept, 
to sue employers to recover back 
wages without requiring permission 
from the workers,_ 

Another $7,400 which has been 
collected from employers who vi0- 
lated the law is being held at the 
New York regional office because 
the persons who are entitled to i 
can’t be located. If they don’t claim 
their checks within two years, the 


money goes back to the employer. 


Ged. AOE, 4 ‘ - wen Oa 
REPRESENTING NEARLY 1,300 YEARS OF SERVICE in 


asters 


2 


: ; ‘ the motion picture industry, 35 long-time movie players proudly dis- 
play gold life membership cards in the Screen Extras Guild. The dues-free cards were awarded to all SEG members who have worked 
continuously in the movie industry for 30 years and have reached the age of 65. Guild Pres. Franklyn Farnum presented the cards at tha 
the SEG’s annual membership meeting at the Academy Awards Theater in Hollywood. Some have served the industry since 1911. ~ & V 


the Labor Dept. to sue their em-" 


— 


‘Ci 


Victor in 9 Plants |= 
Milwaukee, Wis.—The AFL-CIO Laundry & Dry Cleaning jobs are 


Intl. Union routed the expelled Laundry Workers in representatiog§ Four 
elections conducted in niné plants here by the Wisconsin Employ. fiion line 


ns 


The extent of the victory, coupled with court action by the AFL. gfex., 2! 
CIO affiliate, may lead to recogni-®— 
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GE Moves South Lelivig 


HRISTMAS, 1958, WILL BE a bleak affair for about 600 
workers at General Electric’s Bloomfield, N. J., plant—their 
jobs are abéut washed up. 

Four years ago, when GE had a major air conditioning produc- 
jon line running a@ the Bloomfield plant, there were nearly 2,200 

ms on the payroll. Then GE decided to move out to Tyler; 
Jex., and the Bloomfield plant’s work force has shrunk steadily 
jo the present 600. 

On Apr._1, 1959, the plant will shut down for good and the few 
hundred then on the payroll will be turned loose in an already de- 
pressed area. 

The Bloomfield situation has perhaps been best. described by 
Robert Smith, columnist for the Berkshire Eagle, a daily paper 
published in Pittsfield, Mass., the home of another GE plant: 


By Robert Smith 


| HAVE BEEN WONDERING lately how the people of Bloom- 
field, N. J., have been taking to “Operation Upturn.” 

This is another town that General Electric, that kindly old cor- 
poration which always puts progress ahead of profit, is about to turn 
into a civic skeleton by striking their long-standing encampment and 
hiking off to where taxes are ‘smaller and unemployment benefits a 
jittle less green. 

It’s not that old papa GE is losing money.on the Bloomfield deal. 

‘It’s just that there is more to be made in the southland, where 
you can count on the politicians to put —-? ahead of ov 


every time. 

BELIEVE ME, a day is when our acccciiliaagh will read 
with incredulity of the “barbaric ae” in which a group of wealthy 
men, for no other purpose than to add to their wealth, could knock 
m industry dead and cart it elsewhere, leaving an army of jobless 
0 be cared for—in the good old Eisenhower manner—by “local 
guthorities.” 

Nowadays of course there is no arguing with “business reasons.” 

A few of the more mealy mouthed of industry’s rented spokes- 
men can always illustrate that the grand American spirit of adven- 
ture—that bird-dog heritage that keeps all our tongues hanging 
out—is really what urges a corporation to settle upon a city, drink 
its blood for vears, and then move on to more docile host. 

But once in a while a businessman will angrily and truthfully 
amnounce that whenever he sees a chance to make more money, 
he'll move “his” business wherever it suits him. 

We don’t protest too much even then. For we just can’t get used 
fo the idea that a man who invests his life and hope in a business 
has as much rightful interest in it as the man who invests his spare 
cash. And so we bend to the inevitability of runaway plants and 
ghost towns and the essential justice of wholesale waste me the sake 
of paper profit. 


IF A MAN WERE GOING to live, like a corporation, to be 
two or three hundred years old, he might take some comfort in the 
knowledge that eventually General Electric, and the other overgrown 
corporations, will have no place to run away to, that they will have 
gutted so much of the South with their tax exemptions and their 
public subsidies that every working man-and every politician of any 
stature in the whole land will offer them the same fare wherever 
they turn. 

But working people, and small businesses that subsist on the 
fringe of great manufacturing plants, have no such future in view. 

They have to get aboard their upturn now, while they are healthy 
amd able to work, or miss the boat altogether. 

So I think the smart alecks and the self-righteous who are bent 
om “investigating” all of labor’s abuses and corrupting ‘certain basic 
fights out of all meaning might be better employed looking into this 
matter of runaway industries and their resulting “pockets” of 
iemployment and misery. 

They do a lot more harm to the working man | than the Jimmy 
Hoffas do, and they injure the nation more deeply even than do 
the goons and gravymasters who suck the blood of certain unions. 


OF COURSE THE MEN who engineer these runaways are the 
Most respectable in the world, able to finance a home for a senator, 
tt up a private fund for a vice-president, or buy the president a 
ttactor. And so they perhaps may not be so easily baited as a 
bor racketeer, or make such hilarious headlines. 

But an examination into their motives and practices might sug- 
fst some very specific remedies for the dumping of one-industry 
owns into the ash-heap. 

It might be worth the nation’s while; for instance, to know how 
wh industries are lured from one city to another, or how new sites 
we appraised, and what in general the men who own the industry 
wand to gain in the shuffle. 


IT WOULD BE IN the public interest I believe to discover how 
tncessions are bargained for, what considerations enter into a deci- 
tin to move, whether there are any assurances given concerning 
thionization, protection against strikes, tax abatement, or exemp- 
tion from regulation. 

Perhaps through such investigations the public might be edu- 
tated to appreciate what it costs a working man’s family and all 
lhe businesses and facilities that serve such a family to have the 
industrial rug pulled out from under them. 

And it might transpire that legislators would. be won to the 
Wpport of national standards of taxation and worker-protection 
that would discourage wholesale moves of this sort. 

Who knows, we might even hasten the day when human welfare 
Would be as immediate a consideration as a stockholder’s dollar, 
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Hundreds J obless 


BLOOMFIELD CLERGYMEN and union leaders held a series of meetings earlier this year to map 
plans to persuade General Electric to keep its plant in the city, but all efforts proved unsuccessful. 
Among the participants were Al Hartnett, secretary-treasurer of the Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (center), representing the international union. - 


Facts on Prices Demolish 
Wages as Inflation Villain — 


The following material on price movements and 
inflation is excerpted from a statement by Peter 
Henle, assistant director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research, before the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress. 


By Peter Henle 


HE PROBLEM OF INFLATION continues to 
haunt the American people, even though today’s 
prices do not seem to be following the pattern of 
inflation. A casual reader of the nation’s newspapers 
would hardly get the impression that prices at the 


retail level have been stable for the past seven - 


months, and at the wholesale level for almost a year. 

In the eyes of many, the inflation issue has become 
an issue of wage inflation, and furthermore, largely 
if not entirely an issue of union wage inflation. Emi- 
nent economists and research organizations as well 
as employer groups seem to have made up their 
minds that the villain in the piece is union wage 
policy. 

But a detailed study of price changes, since World 
War L, produces some different answers: 


The record of the American economy regarding 

prices during the postwar period is a relatively 
good one. In the 12-year period June 1946-June 
1958 consumer prices have risen 55 percent, an aver- 
age of 3.7 percent compounded annually. 

ile this is hardly a record of price stability, it 

shoul be noted that an annual increase of 3.7 per- 
cent is a far better record than that compiled during 
the same period by the economies of practically all 
other countries. In fact, an international comparison 
of price changes between 1947 and 1957 shows that 
the annual rate at which the value of money has de- 
preciated_in the United States is lower than 21 of 
the 24 nations being compared. 

By far the largest proportion of price increases 
2 in the postwar period have been the result of 
special circumstances arising either from the after- 
math of World War II or the Korean hostilities. 

The postwar price increases have been concen- 
trated in three relatively short periods of time: The 
two years from June 1946 to June 1948; the one 
year from June 1950 to June 1951; the two years 
from March 1956 to March 1958. ~ 

Thus, in these three periods covering less than half 
the 12-year period, the price index rose 93 percent 
of the entire postwar rise. Thus, for more than half 
the postwar period, the price level has been relatively 
stable. 

Moreover, 74 percent of the postwar price rise 
occurred during the first two periods, which were 
clearly the result of special inflationary demands 
arising from World War Il or the Korean conflict. 


Even during the two-year period, March 1956- 

March 1958, when some economists have as- 
signed the blame to “wage inflation,” most of the 
price increases recorded by the Consumer Price Index 
can be attributed to special circumstances, such as 
crop conditions, rather than to union-won wage 
increases, | i 


Individual iterhs included in the CPI for this two- 


year period could be divided into two groups, those. . 


in which unions play a prominent role in wage deter- 


mination and those in which unions do not play 
such a role. 

Average prices for the unionized sector increased 
5.5 percent during the two-year period, March 1956-: 
March 1958, while for the non-unionized sector the 
increase was 10.2 percent. 

While the unionized sector comprises over 61 
percent of the total index, it accounts for only 45 
percent of the total price increase. . 

Surely this comparison is a clear indication that 
the influence of union-won wage increases has played 
but a small role in the price movements during this ~ 
two-year period. Obviously, many other factors have 


been at work. 
4. Economists have been concerned that real wages 
seem to have risen more than productivity dur- 

ing the two-year period 1955-57. Although this may 
be true, when the figures are viewed in the context 
of the entire postwar period, it is clear that employes 
have not gained a greater share of the benefits of 
productivity than other groups in society. 

Moreover, the fact that wages increased more than 
productivity in 1956 and 1957 was not caused by 
excessive wage rate changes that were above aver- 
age, but rather by the fact that productivity change 
for these two years was below the average for the 
economy during the postwar period. ~ 

It appears likely that the relatively low rate of 
productivity increase in 1955-57 is a temporary 
phenomenon, already giving way to more rapid 
increases. Thus, any gap that may have developed 
between the rate of productivity advances and em- 
ployes’ compensafidn will be eliminated as produc- 
tivity returns to its normal postwar level. 


oD 


Even if it is desirable to stress the importance 
of productivity as the source for improvements 


_ in living standards, it is neither desirable nor prac- 
‘ tical to attempt to establish by government or private 
policy a fixed relation between the two. 


FRANK HARDIN, the man who intones “mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO bring you Edward P. Mor- 
gan...” is currently in his sixth year as an an- 
nouncer for AFL-CIO news programs. A staff 
announcer with ABC since 1947, Hardin has 
never missed a show in the five-year span. 
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many sections of the globe. 


‘This has been the state of thé ‘World for over a decade now as 
each Christmas season has rolled around. While the free world 
has striven to erect_the structure of lasting peace, the Communist 
world has touched off crisis after crisis to keep the democratic 
forces off balance. 


~ In the past year the Communists have: initiated or aided crises 
in the Middle East, the Far East and now in Berlin in a series of 
probing actions designed to test the determination and strength of 
the free world to maintain the outposts of freedom and liberty. 


With new weapons of swift and total destruction available to 
the Communist world, ‘there is an unremitting push by-the total- 


_itarians to blackmail the free world into concessions. 


' Against this background Christmas 1958 takes on somber over- 
tones. The peace of the world is still to be won_and with it the 
good will to men that is a condition of peace. - : 


Our hopes must be based on the solid determination that free- 
dom and liberty must not die, that the blackmail threats of tyranny 
and totalitarianism will meet the fate of all blackmail. 


The pursuit of peace by every honorable means is not. a mere 
pious aspiration but a prime condition of survival. The labor move- 
ment is aware that foreign policy is no longer a matter of a treaty 
signed or a conference held. . 


The H-bomb, the intercontinental ‘ballistic missiles, the space 
rocket and the satellites have brought the issues and events of for- 
eign policy into every household. The stakes are our physical 
existence and the growth and expansion of the free way of life. 


The labor movement rededicates itself on this Christmas to the 
task of building a lasting peace and to the preservation of freedom 
throughout the world. : 


Latin Ameriea Looks Forward 


HE VICTORY of the democratic forces in Venezuela and the 

recently concluded fourth congress of the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization of Workers signal a new turn of events in 
Latin America. 


The election victory of Romulo Betancourt .in Venezuela over a 
relatively popular figure supported by the Communists is substan- 
‘tial evidence that the victory over dictatorship in that country has 
been consolidated. ! 


The ORIT congress, dedicated to the abolition of poverty and 
social injustice, called strongly for an end to the continuing dictator- 
ships in the Dominican Republic, Paraguay and Cuba while hailing 
the triumph of democratic forces in Argentina, Colombia and 
Venezuela. . 


Slowly but surely the democratic forces, drawing major support 
from the free trade unions, are making progress in Latin America 
in throwing off the yoke of dictatorship. The AFL-CIO through 
ORIT will continue to lend its every effort to the elimination of 
tyranny and the growth and expansion of a real and lasting eco- 
nomic and social democracy in the Latin American nations. 
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NLRB’s Fanning Dissents: 


There Is No Taft-Hartley Basis 


For Boards Curtis Doctrine 


John H. Fanning, newest member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, believes that the board ma- 
jority got off to a bad start on the picketing and 
boycott rights of unions when it ruled in 1957 in the 
Curtis case that a minority union could not carry 
on picketing activities. 

‘Although he was not a member of the NLRB when 
the Curtis case was decided, Fanning told the Provi- 
dence College Industrial Relations Institute recently 
why he believed the original decision was “‘errone- 
ous” and why he has been dissenting from subse- 
quent board decisions stemming from it. 

Here is the full text of Fanning’s analysis of why 
he is opposed to the “Curtis Doctrine”: 


HE ORIGINAL DECISION in the Curtis case 

was made. before my appointment as a board 
member. But, after careful study of the question, 
I was compelled to dissent in the later cases follow- 
ing the Curtis precedent. The @oard decision is not 
limited to picketing but extends as well to unfair 
listings and other efforts to organize consumer 
boycotts against the employer of the striking em- 
ployes. . PF a 3 


The majority’s reasoning is that this type of union 
effort coerces and restrains the employes who are 
working because it threatens to ‘curtail or destroy 
the working employes’ livelihood by diminishing or 
destroying the business. Such activity, of course, is 
clearly legal under the act as long as the union rep- 
resents a majority of the employes. 

But it becomes illegal, the majority holds, when 
the union loses its majority Status among the em- 
ployes eligible to vote in a board representation 
election—at least when the union may be taken as 
seeking continued recognition as the bargaining 
agent. ‘ 

These situations arise mainly from the provision © 
of the law that strikers who have been lawfully re- 
placed or had their jobs abolished are not eligible 
to vote in a board representation election, And, 
an employer, to continue his business, may prop- 
erly and lawfully replace employes who are out on 
an economic strike, This is the reality of industrial 
conflict, An employe who goes out on strike for 


| economic or contractual objectives does so at con- 


siderable risk. He may lose his job if he is re- 
placed. 


But I can find no provision of the act which re- 
quires a holding,fhat, when an indeterminate num- 
ber of strikers have keen replaced and a year has 
elapsed siii.c ine sast board election, the strikers 
should lose iuc Mmgut to publicize their dispute 


through their union merely because the union has 
lost an election from which they were barred. 


UNDER THE LAW, strikers remain employes 
even though they cannot vote in the election. The 
union well may represent a majority of the employes 
—counting strikers as well as replacements—al- 
though it cannot: demonstrate the fact in a board 
election. Nevertheless, the effect of the Curtis doc- 
trine is that the board must call a halt to the striking 
employes’ struggle when that magic mark of re- 
placement has been reached. With all deference to 
my able and sincere colleagues, I must disagree. 
Such a harsh result is not required by the statute. 


In a yery recent decision, Machinery Overhaul 
Co., Inc., I had occasion in a dissenting opinion to 


* point up some facts which, in my opinion, revealed 


4 


the inequitable and unsound aspects of the maijor- 
ity’s Curtis decision. In Machinery Overhaul the 
union claimed to represent a majority of the em- 
Ployer’s employes as far back as September 1955. 
At first the employer agreed to a consent election. 
Shortly thereafter, however, the employer retained 
a labor relations consultant who withdrew the con- 
sent agreement, forcing a resolution of the repre- 
sentation question to be delayed until June 29, 1956. 


ALTHOUGH THE UNION had won a board 
election overwhelmingly and was certified by the 
board as the exclusive representative of the em- 
ployes, the labor relations consultant initially took 
the position that she would not bargain with the 
union pending judicial review of the board’s certifi- 
cation. Subsequently, the employer and the union 
did negotiate. No agreement on a contract having 
been reached, the union struck on Sept. 18, 1956. 

The employer continued operations with replace- 
ments and non-striking employes: The board held a 
decertificationelection and this time the union lost 
overwhelmingly; the employes on-strike, who had 
been permanently replaced, were ineligible fo vote 
under the provisions of Sec. 9(c) (3). of the act, | 


I found myself unable to agree with the major- 
-ity’s conclusion that the union’s continued pick- 
eting was a violation of the act. It seemed to me 
then, and it seems to me now, that the majority 
was wrong in law, wrong in equity, and wrong 
in labor-management relations, 


One Court of Appeals—for the District of Colum- 


bia, and incidentally in the Curtis case itself—has - 


reversed the board majority’s conclusion, The ques- 
tion, however, is still in the hands of the courts of 
appeals in four other cases and, because of its im- 
portance and difficulty, it may go ultimately to the 
Supreme Court. 
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‘ (This colunin is “excerpted. from. the nightly 
broadcasts ‘of John ‘W, Vandercook, ABC com: 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. | Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network. Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


WENTY YEARS HAVE now passed since the - 


legislative act establishing U.S. unemployment 
insurance became more or less operative. Twenty 
years and a couple of wars,.a couple of booms and 
several recessions later, we can now gain an intelli- 
gent perspective on that vitally important law—or, 
rather, hodge-podge ee. 
of laws. 


What has been the most 
remarkable result of our, 
having established an un- 
employment compensation 
system has been the truly 
phenomenal effect it has 
had on the stability of the 
-whole American economy. 
Unemployment compensa- 


Vandercook 


- shoulders of 
who had lost their jobs. 


No one, until the 1957-58 recession, had imagined 


individuals 


Morgan Says: 


tion was intended to lessen . 
misfortune’s load on the™ 


“ir - 
bia 


Sty 


on. PTE} eyetel 


adequ 


“how aN the distribution of jobless Sie 
- pensation checks would lessen the recession’ $ —_ 
upon the whole economy. 


Yet, at the human, private level, experience has 

taught us that the present scale of unemployment 

~ benefits, in almost all ‘states, is’ grossly een 
pork in amount and in: duration. 


* 


But one major fault stands out_in the operation 
of our unemployment insurance program. 


With the best of intentions, it was established that: 
companies with good records for steadily maintained 
employment—to ‘put it simply—were to get back 
‘most’ of the sums they had paid into a aenr Ry ment 
insurance funds. 


In the light ‘of 20 years of practice, there’s now 
reason to think that maintained employment in any 
given firm is not so much a proof of virtue as it is 
an accident of the economy; that perhaps we have 
been recklessly open-handed in rewarding corpora- 
tions for circumstances over whieh they turned out 
—under the pressure of harder times—not to have 
as much control as. they pretended, 

= sity 


MORE MONEY, OBVIOUSLY, has to go into 
the unemployment pot. More of it, the next Con- 
gress may decide, will therefore have to come from 
previously favored companies. 


- 


Education Faces New Tests 


(This column is excerpted. from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at Z p.:m., EST) 


UR GENERATION IS reeling under the impact 
of three major explosions—the explosion of 


knowledge, mostly in science; the explosion of popu- 


lations, in almost every corner of the globe; and the 
explosion of speed in transport and information by 
wites people, facts, ideas, customs and _ prejudices 
of any one population can 
be mixed with another, no 


matter of hours. 


This tumultuous state of 
affairs puts severe new 
strains on the functions 
and purposes of education, 

I have encountered no 
more vivid thinking on 
how and why we must 
meet these responsibilities 
than in the Columbia Uni- 
versity lectures delivered 
by a visiting professor at Teachers College, K. G. 
Saiyidain, secretary of the Ministry of Education 


Morgan 


- of India, 


It’s not so much a change in curriculum that is 
needed, Dr. Saiyidain says, but rather a broadening 
and deepening of dimensions of the educational 
process with the aim of completing the whole human 


being. 


matter: how remote, in a 


Because of these three explosions, “the relation- 
ship between individuals and groups and between 
the individual and the group is becoming more and 
more complex,” and we must educate ourselves to 
meet these complexities. 


“Perhaps,” he suggests, “the school has been pre- 
occupied too much with training the mind or giving 
a somewhat formalized training for citizenship and 
not sufficiently concerned with the education of emo- 
tions which enter into all social relationships.” 


CAN YOU NOT SEE in the confines of our own 
American society the clashing and re-clashing of 
hard-shelled self-interest groups, the Legion, -the 
DAR, the Kluxers, the religionists, the businessmen, 
the unionists, the eggheads, all bouncing belliger- 
ently off one another? - 


He questions our values in which the marvel of 
television is used for countless hours to sell tooth- 
pastes, spaghetti, detergents, each more super-excel- 
lent than all others; a civilization in which happiness 

is synonymous with satisfying multiplying material 
needs and acquiring things. 


“Business,” the Indian scholar recognizes, “has 
to be kept going... but need this be done at the 
expense of the higher purposes of life?” 


We have not learned, he fears, that far more im- 
portant than the accession of knowledge, the quest 
for power, is the fact that “man is the common 
denominator in the scheme of things, that the quali- 
ties of sympathy and kindliness and charity and com- 
passion which sweeten the sorrows and heighten the 
joys of life are more important than anything else, 
more important than everything else.” 


=/(TS YOUR — 
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pe * FASCINATING — Vorgheisionsl Quarterly, an in- 
dependent reporting service, offers a breakdown of the splits be- 
tween northern and southern Democrats in the. 1958. session of 
Congress and suggests that the ancient Dixiecrat-Old. Guard Re- 
publican coalition grew singer after temporary interruption in 


“1957. 


The conclusion should be treated with reserve although the analy- 
sis is enormously useful. One of the differences between 1957 and - 
1958 was the kind of issues that Went to roll calls in the House 
and Senate—partly the difference arning from the simple fact of 
recession in, 1958. 

€Q points out that that there were 84 votes in which the majority 
of southern Democrats. in House or Senate split with the majority 


of northern Democrats and says that: ane rights “figured in only 
four.” 


Actually civil rights “figured,” in the judgment of most re- 
porters, in 10 other splits on statehood for Alaska (southerners 
feared votes against segregation) and probably was involved in 
11 additional splits on bills to “curb” the Supreme Court, even 
though the bills did not directly involve segregation. — 

There were, however, other classes of splits, and these a are the 
ones that should be clearly understood. 


kk * 


A MAJORITY OF SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS in House or 
Senate voted on 14 roll calls against tax cuts for small-income fami- 
lies, in favor of tax depletion allowances for oil companies, in favor 
of tax concessions to insurance companies, against reductions in 


» burdensome excises. So did a majority of Republicans. 


Labor legislation was directly involved in only four roll calls, but 
in five others the issue was increasing federal expenditures in unem- 
ployment compensation, in two the issue was increased social secur- 


_ity benefits and in two others the issue was federal aid to distressed 


economic areas. It may fairly be said that southern Democrats on- 
these 13 votes showed no majority concern for the rights and needs 
of industrial workers or retired workers. 


Foreign aid was involved in 10 splits between northern and 
southern Democrats: this reflects what appears to be a profound 
shift of many southerners away from the traditional Democratic 
policy of low tariffs and understanding of foreign policy. 

Farm issues were involved in seven other splits, largely influ- 
enced by what probably is a permanent breach in the corn-hog-cotton 
coalition that used to run farm programs. » 

These five classes of issues produced, in short, 69 of the 84 splits 
between southern and northern Democrats, 


ink neothsd Ris ptt tin ip . ’ 
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TO BALANCE THE RECORD, other things must be taken. into 
account. 

One is the number of roll calls, involving even hotly disputed 
issues, in which a majority of southerners voted not with Republi- 
cans but with the majority of northern Democrats. Included. are 
roll calls on such federal-aid questions as funds for schools, hos- 
pitals and public health, money for local public works (community 
facilities), old age assistance and social security generally. 

- Another is the fact that in the Senate, southern spokesmen 
threw their influence powerfully against restrictive Eisenhower 
Administration and Knowland - Goldwater amendments to the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Virginia’s Sen. Harry Flood Byrd exercises disproportionate in- 
fluence as chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, on basic 
issues of tax and economic policy, Other, southern committee chair- 
men and subcommittee chairmen exercise a different kind of in- 
fluence on other issues. ik 


of need regardless of the cause of that need.” 


nels _of. assistance. 


health and welfare needs of its members in 
dispute. 


referral procedures. 


16, N. Y. 


Strike Aid Mechanics 
Given in CSC Pamphlet 


The mechanics of setting up an effective strike assistance 
program are outlined in step-by-step fashion in a new pam- 
phiet published by AFL-CIO Community Service Activities. 

The publication, titled “Beyond the Picket Line,” stresses 
the fact that “a community has a responsibility to men and 
women on strike—especially to help meet their health and 
welfare needs adequately and expeditiously and on the basis 


A strike assistance program, the pamphlet points out, can 
be carried out best by the union which has already established 
a good working relationship with voluntary and tax-supported 
social agencies, for it will be acquainted with the proper chan- 


Extending aid to strikers through the Community Services 
machinery, the publication adds, will make it possible for the 
union to utilize available community resources in meeting 


The pamphlet covers in detail the organization of a strike 
assistance program, from the training of strike counsellors to 
meetings with community agencies for the establishment of 


Copies are available for 10 cents each from AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities, 9 East 40th of as New York 


time of labor 


&. 


BENEFITS AVAILABLE to members ef the Distillery Workers under the union’s social security fund 

are explained to a Japanese productivity study team which visited the ‘union’s international headquar- 
ters in Union City, N. J. Distillery Workers Pres. Mort.Brandenburg points to a chert. on the screen 
while Fund Administrator Melvin Dykes (standing, right) looks on, 
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i By Justice William O. Douglas 


Dec. 15 marked the anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights, the date on which such basic American free- 
doms as freedom of the press, speech and religion 
were formally incorporated into the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. Justice William O. Douglas of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, a champion of civil liberties, wrote the follow- 
ing article on the’status of the Bill of Rights today. 


OR MOST OF OUR HISTORY, the Bill of 

Rights—the first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
tution—has been respected as one of the great foun- 
dations of our republic. But with the increasing 
‘ compactness of the world, With the ‘effect of two 
world wars, and with the ideological dangers over- 
seas, new stresses and strains have appeared. : 


merica’s Security 


Conformity, orthodoxy and minority problems © 


have become more and more prominent in our lives. 
So the emphasis in legislation and litigation has 
shified in recent decades to civil rights. 

Where does the Bill of Rights stand in the present 
American scale of values? Would it be adopted if 
presented today? Several polls on such questions 
have been taken recently. 

One was taken at Northwestern University by 
Prof. Raymond W. Mack and the other at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin by -Prof. Robert McGinnis. 

The following table shows the percentages of the 
number of people who expressed agreement with 
various provisions of the Bill of Rights: 


N’west- Wis- 

Provision ern consin 
Execcsive tell. i. cctcs ects A 64 
Confront accuser. i005. 6. ee ectcws | 34. 31 
Double jeopardy .........s.see0++ 24 27 
ON MN ain wins ack dchvn toe ora 8 52 
Due PROCESS. ... cw cccccccccscverse 10 59 


Self incrimination ...........+++;- 56 62 
Freedom of religion........sese0+- 77. 87. 
Freedom of the press.........- woe 83 94 

Less than 2 percent of aH those interviewed agreed 
with all the provisions of the Bill of Rights. 


ON ONE BILL OF RIGHTS DAY not so long 
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Justice William O. Douglas 


only from those in public office; it must also come 


ago, a copy of the bill was removed from a bulletin _ 


board in the state house of a western state because 
an official thought it “too controversial” for the em- 
ployes. Only when the governor certified in writing 
that it was noncontroversial was the Bill of Riglats 
permitted to be posted. 

I have said enough to indicate that the Bill of 
Rights is a controversial subject in America, a more 
controversial subject than when it was adopted. It 
is disturbing, of course, to find that community reac- 


tions to the Bill ef Rights range from hostile to cool - 


to enthusiastic. 
Yet it must be remembered that the Bill of Rights 


has not hit home to many of our people. The Bill * 


of Rights is in the realm of abstractions, not to be 
compared with medical care, income taxes, rent, 
housing and all the other intensely personal prob- 
lems on the minds of citizens. ; 

To most, the Bill of Rights is philosophy seldom 
brought down to practical day-to-day applications. 
It represents an attitude toward life, a declaration 
of faith, an ideal that is not vividly related to daily 
crises. a é 

I INCLINE TO THE VIEW that the philosophy 
* of human rights it contains is a more sturdy element 
in our heritage than any poll would show. 

Over and over again we may be swayed by emo- 
tional events. But my confidence in America is 
deep; I have no fear that we will personally lose 
our moorings. 

. I think, however, that if the Bill of Rights is to 
be a strong, continuous influence in our lives, we 
need bold leadership: The leadership must come not 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


“above a whisper? | 


from our educators and from our press. 

Teachers should go to the classroom imbued with 
the sacred spirit of free inquiry. They should know 
the history of the Fifth and Fourth Amendments as 
well-as the First. They should be able to explain 


ancient rights in modern terms. 


We must make a conscious, dedicated effort to 
reintroduce the subject of civil rights into all our 
schools. Our strength does not lie entirely in our 
scientific prowess. It is to be found in our free, dem- 
ocratic traditions. 


THE PRESS HAS A SPECIAL responsibility in 
conducting an educational program on civil liberties. 
This means educating our people to-stand against 
tides of passion, to respect their heritage even in days 
of turmoil, to insist that the Bill of Rights be applied 
to the lowliest as well as to the mightiest among us. 

The: press has the role of telling why it is that the 
Fifth Amendment was designed to protect the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty, that the Fourth Amend- 
ment was aimed to preserve the privacy of all homes, 
that the First was aimed at giving the non-conform- 
ist the same opportunity for freedom of expression 
as the orthodox. 

The American people seldom default. If they do, 
they soon make amends. All they usually need is a 
reminder of their civic duties. 

With the growing tensions in the world today, we 
need constant reminders that our real security is in 
the maintenance of freedom and liberty. Once we 
give up piece by piece a little of the First Amend- 
ment, a bit of the Fourth, some of the Fifth, and so 
on, we start down the totalitarian path. 

WE MUST ALWAYS TRUST each other, putting 
our faith in argument, debaté, and a free press to 
detect error. We must remember that we never can 
have total security under a democratic society. Total 
security comes only with the police state. 

But who wants to be secure with liberty gone? 
Who wants to be secure and yet afraid to speak 

Only a society that respects civil rights is endur- 
ing. That is the most important message for Bill of 
Rights Day, 1958. (North American Newspaper Alliance) 


Farewell to '58—We Made It! 


By Jane Goodsell 
Good riddance to a troubled year! 
Toss it out upon its ear! 
It was seldom very merry, 
And it sometimes got quite scary. 
Schools were closed in Little Rock, 
Iraqi rebels ran amok, é 
Launching pads sent 
rockets soaring, 
- Westerns got adult 
and boring. 
Elvis Presley joined 
. the troops 
And children swayed 
in hula hoops. _ 
Ann and Abby gave 
advice, 
Debby and Eddie 
split their- splice, 
France converged 
behind DeGaulle, 
Dieters shunned 
cholesterol. 
The ice at times 
seemed pretty thin, 


~ 


And things got under people’s skin. 
Khrushchev’s notes grew more abusive, 
Mental health grew more elusive. 

The Purple People Eater song 

Filled the airwaves all day long. 
Hemlines rose to ladies’ knees 

And dresses fit like BVD’s. 

Juan Trujillo proved to be 

The soul of prodigality. 

Moral critics rang alarms w 
When Miss Bardot displayed her charms. 
Beatnik Buddhists practised Zen, 

The New York Yankees won again. 
Life was frantic. Life was busy. 
Everyone was in a tizzy, 

And it sometimes seemed surprising 
That the sun kept right on rising, 2 
But we somehow muddled through, 
And now let’s bid that year adieu. 
What's the use alas-alacking? — 

Come, let’s send the old year packing! 
Don’t just stahd there, looking cowed! 
Ring the welkin long and loud! 

And with mingled hope and fear, 
Tiptoe into a brand new year! 


|Level Living 


2 ae 


Howto Buy: |. 


Seen for Early '59 
By Sidney Margolius : 

FTER ALMOST THREE YEARS of inflation, your family 
-& will have a breathing spell in 1959 and a chance to improve 
its financial position. The outlook is for level living costs, with... 
even a dip im*some prices in mid-winter; before living expenses. . 
start rising again next summer. " 

Last January this department had estimated living costs would : 
rise 1 to 2 percent before prices lev- 
eled off in the fall. The actual in- 
crease was 1.7 percent. In all, the 
third major inflation since the end of 
World War II took a big bite out of 
the buying power of your dollar. It 
now takes $5,400 a year to buy the 
same standard of living for a family 
that $5,000 bought in 1956. Com- 
pared to 10 years ago, the 1948 dol- 
lar is now an 80-cent buck. 
_ Businessmen and investors man- 
aged to do very well in the inflation. 
The latest compilation of reports by 
the First National City Bank of New 
York found that corporate net profits 


SS - 


after taxes in the third quarter of 1958 jumped 16 percent over 


the second quarter. 

Biggest reason why living costs this coming year will be more 
stable, and give you some opportunity to catch up on delayed needs 
and rebuild savings, is that food will be cheaper. Food alone takes 
about 30 percent of a typical family’s income. The bill for eating 
went up almost 3 percent from fall, 1957 to fall, 1958. Meats, 


fruit and vegetables especially soared, and left families with little 
room to buy other goods. / 


HOUSING WILL BE A BIG PROBLEM in ’59, especially if 
you're seeking a new home. Not only are prices of new homes 
still edging up, but mortgage money is getting tight again, the 
present high interest rates -are firm and lenders are charging addi- 
tional hidden fees. . 

In 1959, you can make the best of your 80-cent bucks if you 
know where to look for values. Not all prices rise and fall at the 
same time. In food especially, and that’s your biggest single ex- 
pense, you can save by planning meals around those items that 
are comparatively plentiful and reasonable. In other goods, you 
can anticipate your needs when price increases impend. 

Note this particularly: 1959 will be a year to avoid unnecessary 
installment buyings or borrowing, or unnecessarily large mortgages. 
For tight money is coming back. That means higher interest rates. 

IN FOOD, YOU’LL FIND these items cheaper this coming year: 
pork, broilers, eggs, dairy products, potatoes. Other heavily-abun- 
dant foods which are good buys this winter include canned peas 
and cooking apples. Broilers are the cheapest they’ve been in the 
past two years. Turkeys will continue to be low priced in early 
winter. Large ones are the best buys. Not only do they cost less 
per pound than the smaller ones, but a 15-pound hen turkey will 
yield 54 percent cooked meat compared to 45 percent for a 6.5- 
pounder, and 49 for an 8.5-pounder, ; 

: CLOTHING. PRICES WILL BE a little higher in ’59. Some 
piece goods and household textiles such as sheets, drapes, and ups 
holstery fabrics also will cost more as the result of price hikes 
by mill. One increase to watch out for is higher prices forthcoming 
on wash-and-wear fabrics and garments made of the popular 
dacron-cotton blend. 

HOME FURNISHINGS ‘prices drop both for furniture and 
household appliances starting in late January. Simple modern furni- 
ture generally offers most reasonable value. The most popular price 
range for a modern bedroom set is $150-$200, compared to $200- 
$250 for the more ornate traditional styles. 

_ HOUSING PRICES ARE still rising. The F..W. Dodge statis- 
tical agency estimates that a house now tagged $18,900 will cost 
$1,000 more by the end of 1959. That same house cost only 
$7,500 in 1939. : 

Moreover, mortgage rates have sneaked back up from the small 
reductions available for a while last spring. Latest reports are that 


most lenders are charging 5.5 to 6 percent. Few FHA or GI mort- 
gages are available. ; 


Copyright 1958 by Sidney Margolius - 


New Songbook Planned 


The Labor Education Div. of Roosevelt University is planning 
to publish soon a new volume, “Songs of Work and Freedom,” 
which will contain 100 well-known and not so well-known union 
songs, work songs and famous songs of social significance. 

The book, four years in preparation, is the work of Joe Glazer, 
education director of the Rubber Workers and widely known as 
os troubador,” and Edith Fowkes, a Canadian folk song spe- 
cidlist. 

The volume will contain music and words and notes on the song’s 
origin. Information on the book, price and bulk orders is available 


from Roosevelt University, Labor Education Div., 430 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill, : 
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Law Requires Reports| 


From Administrators: 


-By Gene Zack 


Administrators of health, welfare and pension funds are about | 


to embark on the first step of a two-part plan requiring them to 


account for their stewardship. 


Under the terms of the Welfare and’ Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, which goes into effect Jan. 1, 1959, this accounting must be 


plans and’to the Labor Dept. 

The law calls for. disclosure— 
except for a few specifically-ex- 
empted plans—of the operating de- 
tails of all such funds, whether they 
are administered by management, 
labor or both. | 

Union officials with responsi- 
bility in the area of welfare and 
pension funds should consult 
their attorneys to determine 
who is the proper person re- 
quired by law to file reports on 
the operation of existing plans. 


Passage ofthe act earlier this 


year by the 85th Congress was a 
major victory for labor, which ad- 
vocated such legislation to protect 
employe welfare and pension plans 
by compelling financial reports to 
the. government. Opposition, for 
the most part, came from. the busi- 
ness and insurance community, 
which operates 90 per cent of the 
existing plans and which objected 
to disclosure of plans administered 
by management alone. 

The bill finally signed into law 
by Pres. Eisenhower was a wa- 
tered-down version of the Douglas- 
Kennedy-Ives bill supported by the 
AFL-CIO and the Administration 
—a bill which would have given 
the government clear authority to 
investigate the accuracy of such re- 
ports. 

Compromise Version 

Instead of this tougher version, 
Congress settled on a compromise 
measure which spelled out in some 
detail the nature of financial in- 
formation required and provided 
penalties for failure to publish this 
information and for knowingly 
making false statements in re- 
ports. 

Goal of the disclosure legis- 
lation is to bring the operations 
of all welfare and pension funds 
out into the open in the belief 
that instances of errors or cor- 
rupt administration will tend-to 
wither in the bright light of pub- 
lic disclosure. 

Here is how the reporting sys- 


' tem works: 


Sometime between Jan. 1 and 
Apr. 1, 1959, administrators must 
make public a detailed description 


_ given both to beneficiaries of such®—— 


of plans now in existence. For 
similar plans set up in the future, 
the same sort of description must 
be filed within 90 days of the es- 
tablishment of any health, welfare 
or pension fund. = 

The second step—a wide-rang- 
ing annual report on contributions, 
benefits, assets, liabilities, commis 
stens and fees—comes generally 
much later. The law provides that 
these annual reports be made avail- 
able to beneficiaries and furnished 
to the Secretary of Labor within 
120 days after the close of the fis- 
cal, policy or calendar year on 
which plan records are kept. 


Reporting Dates Listed 


Thus the first annual reports. will 
be published on or before May 1, 
1959, for plans maintaining rec- 
ords on a year ending Jan. 1, 1959, 
or as late as Apr. 29, 1960, for 
plans operating on a calendar year 
ending Dec. 31, 1959. 


The law specifically requires 
administrators to make available 
descriptions of the plans with 
any modifications, plus the latest 
annual report, for examination 
in their principal office by par- 
ticipants or beneficiaries. It also 
requires that upon written re- 
quest they must mail the de- 
scription and a summary of the 
report to a participant or bene- 
ficiary, and riust in any case file 
two copies of the plan descrip- 
tion and annual report with the 
Lahor Dept. 


‘Exempted from the law are 
plans covering no more than 25 
employes; those administered by 
federal, state or local governments; 
those established solely to meet 
requirements of workmen’s com- 
pensation or unemployment com- 
pensation disability insurance laws; 
and plans administered by certain 
fraternal benefit societies as a corol- 
lary to membership. ~ 


Forms Devised 


To facilitate reporting, the 
Secretary of Labor has devised 
forms for the descriptions of the 
plans—although some vagueness 
of the law makes it possible for ad- 


N. . A 


Mo. 


State Dept. 


T. H. 


from the Division of Welfare 
D. C. 


Obtain Disclosure Forms 
From Labor Dept. Offices 


Forms for reporting descriptions of welfare and pension 
plans (Form D-1) may be obtained in quantities of 50 or less 
from the following offices of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the U.S. Dept. of Labor? 

18 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 

900 U.S. Parcel Post Bldg., 341 Ninth Ave., New York 1, 


Wolf Ave. and Commerce St., Chambersburg, Pa. 

1401 South 20th’St., Birmingham 5, Ala. ; 
216 Engineers Bldg., 1365, Ontario St., Cleveland 14, O. | 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
_ 2000 Federal Office Bldg., 911 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, 


Room 222, 1114 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 
630 Sansome St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
U.S. Courthouse Bidg., 801 Broad St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Bldg., Salisbury and Edenton Sts., Raleigh, N. C. 
201 Federal Bldg. (P. O. Box 1031), Juneau, Alaska. 
N. Y. Dept. Store Bldg., Fortealeza, Corner San Jose St. 
(P. O. Box 4361), San Jose 23, P. R. 
345 Federal Bldg., King and Richard Sts., Honolulu 2, 


Larger quantities of the description form may be obtained 
EL eber Pantene, 0% Peek et eee ee 


and Pension Reports, Bureau 


1 


UNION PENSIONERS often are covered by labor-negotiated health and welfare plans, as inthis case 
where a retired unionist receives free medical checkup at 2 health center in his community set up and 
operated by his union or maintained through a collective bargaining contract. Health, welfare and 
pension plans, now required to disclose their financial operations under law which goes into effect 
Jan. 1, 1959, perform valuable services to labor families through benefits won in negotiations. 


ministrators to “comply” without 
using the government forms. 

- The Labor Dept. is also in the 
process of creating forms for the 
annual reports required, although 
again their use will be optional. 

The disclosure act calls for the 
following information to be fur- 
nished as part of the description 
of welfare and pension plans: 

e@ The identity of the plan ad- 
ministrator. (He is defined in the 
act as “(1) the person or persons 
designated by the terms of the plan 
or the collective bargaining agree- 
ment with responsibility for the 
ultimate control, disposition, or 
management of the money re- 
ceived or contributed,*or (2) in 
the absence of such designation, 
the person or persons actually re- 
sponsible for the control, disposi- 
tion or management of the money 
received or contributed, irrespective 
of whether such control, disposi- 
tion or management is exercised 
directly or through an agent or 
trustee...” 

e@ The relationship of adminis- 
trators to employer or union, and 
any other offices held by such ad- 
ministrators. 

e@ The type of plan—whether 
welfare or pension. 

@ The groups of workers cov- 
ered. 

@ The parties—employer, work- 
ers or both—who contribute the 
funds. 

e@ The type of administration, 
including the person, group or 
agency responsible for maintaining 
records, determining eligibility, 
processing claims, handling ap- 
peals, authorizing payments, se- 
lecting insurance carriers and de- 
termining investment policy. 

Along with the description, the 
administrator must file a copy of 
the bargaining agreement, contract 
or other instrument under which 
the plan was established and is 
operated; a schedule of plan bene- 


_jfits; and a copy of the published 


procedures to be followed under 
the plan in presenting claims for 
benefits and for appealing the den- 
ial of claims. 

The law provides a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or imprison- 
ment for not more than six 
months, for willful failure to 
publish descriptions and annual 
reports, or for misrepresentation 
of fact. 

It also, provides that an adeniit 
istrator who fails or refuses to 
send the required information re- 
quested by a beneficiary, or partici- 
pant may be sued in civil action 
and may be required to pay ‘the 
beneficiary or participant involved 
$50 a day from the date of such 


failure or refusal, 


Liberal Program Held | 
Need of Republicans 


Instead of proposals to drive unions out of political life the Re- 
publican Party would do well to give labor the opportunity to sup- 
port GOP liberal candidates and GOP human welfare programs. 
That was the answer of Arthur J. Goldberg, labor attorney, to 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), who had asked his opinion of a 


cuss the withdrawal of unions and 
business from politics. 

Goldberg wrote Goldwater, 
who has made labor political ac- 
tion a major issue in his Senate 
career and in his recent success- 
ful re-election campaign, that the 
answer is not to call a meeting 
for the purpose of “joint renun- 
ciation of constitutional rights,” 
but to “encourage full particina- 
tion by all of the electorate and 
to eliminate those factors which — 
tend to place public officials in a 
position of dependency upon par- 
ticular groups of any -ort.” 

In his letter, Goldwater had ar- 
gued that it is extremely difficult 
to prevent labor or management 
from engaging in political activi-. 
ties and that a meeting to discuss 
the “dangers to our republic” was 
needed. 

Stressing that he was writing as 
an individual, Goldberg, who is 
special counsel to the AFL-CIO 
and general counsel for the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept., as- 


labor-management meeting to dis-® 


serted that political activity by la- 
bor or management creates no dan- 
gers to “our republic,” and that pol- 
itics ought to be “the business of 
every citizen, not only the see 
sional politician.” 

He urged a broader base of po- 
litical contributions, campaign con- 
tribution credits against income tax 
payments and free television time 
for candidates of major political 
parties. 


He noted that “political contri- 
butions of wealthy business in- 
terests have had a much larger 
impact upon our political life 
than have those of individual. 


co.z-zctively through their un- 
fon 
Goldberg ‘pointed out that labor 
has supported mostly Democrats ia 
recent years, not because of a 
commitment to the Democratic 
party: but because Democrats, by 
and large, have been more firmly 
committed to a program of benefits _ 


for all citizens than Republicans. 


Third Contempt Charge 
Filed Against Goldfine 


New legal troubles were piled atop old ones for Bernard Goldfine, 
gift-giving friend of Sherman Adams, as the government accused 
him of contempt of court in two separate actions, making a total 
of three contempt actions now pending against him. 

In one new case, the Securities & Exchange Commission asked 


the 
to cite the millionaire textile baron 
for contempt for failure to file a 
financial report due in November. 

Almost at the same time, Gold- 
fine and his secretary,*Mildred Pa- 
perman, pleaded innocent and im- 
mediately went on trial on charges 
of criminal contempt for failing to 
surrender business records to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 


A few weeks earlier, the indus- 
trialist whose relationships with 
Adams were spotlighted by a spe- 
cial House subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.) was in- 


of alleged contempt of Congress. 


ik. 


-Goldfine vaulted. into national 


‘S. District Court in Boston’? 


dicted in Washington oa 18 counts | 


prominence when the Harris com- 
mittee began checking into charges 
of improper White House influ- 
ence on “independent” govern- 


closed that Adams, who since quit 
under fire as Pres. Eisenhower's 
chief of staff, contacted agencies in 
Goldfine’s behalf. 

The SEC’s request for con- 
tempt citations involved the East 
Boston Corp., a real estate firm 
in which Goldfine and his fam- 
ily hold a 70 per cent interest. 


his son, Horace M.; Miss Pa- 
perman, and Alwayne F. Jeal- 
ous, president and: treasurer of 


. 


workers, whether made singly or ~ 


Named besides Goldfine were — 


Pase Ning 


Welfare Disclosure Act Effective Jan: 


ment agencies. The hearings dis- - 


East Boston, iy a 
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MOST SUCCESSFUL MEETING in histefy of Inter-American Regional Gapenieation of Work- 
ers (ORIT), held at Bogota, Colombia, found the U.S. Delegation shown above taking a major 
part. In front row, left to right, are William Sinclair, State, County & Municipal Employes rep- 
resentative in the Canal Zone, substitute delegate; AFL-CIO Assistant Research Dir. Nat Gold- 
finger, adviser to-'the delegation, AFL-CIO Inter-American Rep. Serafino Romualdi; Pres. O. A. 
Knight, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, chief of 
the delegation. In the second row are Paul K. Reed, ‘Mine Workers; Pres. James A. Suffridge, 
Retail Clerks; Pres. Richard F. Walsh, a Stage sr ate and -Pres., Karl F. Welter, 


Brewery Workers. 


Merger Effective 3 in 46th State 
As AFL and CIO Unite in Idaho 


(Continued from Page 1) 
union members adopted the new 
constitution and elected without 
dissent the officers nominated 
from separate sessions, then cele- 
brated at a merger dinner. 


Rep. Grepp Potvin of American 
Falls, probable House Labor and 
Industry committee chairman in 
the new state legislature, the prin- 
cipal speaker, forecast a major re- 


vision of the Idaho labor code. 

He called on labor to do its part 
in making the changes a “memo- 
rable and basically permanent en- 
actment of law” to fit Idaho’s col- 
lective bargaining needs and safe- 
guard the rights of workers and 
employers, and ‘the integrity of 
unions. 

Defeat of right-to-work meant 
Idaho acceptance of labor’s rights, 


Potvin said, and increased pressure 


News Bureau Voted 


By Kansas 


(Continued from Page 1) 

at the state capital under auspices 
of the Committee on Political Edu- 
cation to observe the legislature in 
action; public relations training for 
officers and representatives, and 
establishment of a speakers’ train- 
ing bureau. 

Hayes, an advocate of labor-sup- 
ported, liberal daily newspapers to 
counteract the effect of most com- 


GarmentUnion 
Holds Classes 
For Members 


Los Angeles—Every night of the 
week, the headquarters of the Intl. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers here be- 
comes a schoolhouse. 

After-work classes, conducted 
by the union’s Educational Dept., 
enable members to study languages, 
improve their job skills, develop 
leadership ability, prepare for citi- 
zenship or learn hobbies. 

To Samuel G. Otto, ILGWU 
vice president and Pacific Coast 
director, the adult education classes 
are a continuation of the union’s 
historic tradition. 

“At one time,” Otto said, “im-|; 
migrant workers learned all they 
know about the new world they 
came to through their union edu- 
cation.” 

The union provides orientation 
classes for new members and lead- 
- ership courses for active members. 
It provides grading instructions for 
cutters—a class which has enabled 
many to move into higher-paying 
jobs. There are courses in Eng- 
lish, Spanish and citizenship train- 
~ fing. Recreation programs range 
from china painting to bowling. 

Educational Dir. Sigmund Ary- 
witz and Assistant Dir. Aileen Her- 
mandez head the school staff. 


AFL-CIO 


mercially-owned -dailies, hailed the 
convention’s move toward eventual 
establishment of such a publication 
in Kansas, declaring it “is urgently 
needed to counterbalance the harm 
that organized labor now suffers at 
the hands of your commercial 
press.” 

“I have in mind,” the [IAM presi- 
dent and chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee said, 

“a paper that would have a broadly- 
based appeal for farmers as well as 
union members, for women as well 
as men, and for Republicans as well 
as Democrats.” 

Hayes said such a paper should 
“report more than labor news,” sug- 
gesting that it “crusade for better 
schools, good government and legis- 
lation designed to meet the needs 
of a fast-changing economy and 
serve the interests of the majority 
of the people in Kansas.” 

The convention approved an 
amendment to the State COPE 
constitution firmly establishing re- 
sponsibility for consideration of po- 
litical endorsements and providing 
a broad representation of all con- 
stituent unions to consider endorse- 
ments of candidates. 

After three Fours of heated de- 
bate, the delegates, by a vote of 590 

fo 23, tabled until the 1959 con- 
vention consideration of a proposed 
amendment which would bar from 
membership on the state AFL-CIO 
executive board persons occupying 
paid appointive or committee posts 
of either political party, 

The convention also endorsed 
resolutions praising five local la- 
bor newspapers circulating in the 
state; calling for establishment of 
state minimum wage standards; 
supporting the state program for 
industrial development; advocating 
improved relationships with the 
clergy and-farmers; and supporting 
a retirement program for state em- 


ployes. - Sigs > 


on the labor movement to be an 
effective, responsible force. 
President of the new Idaho 
State AFL-CIO is Darrell Dor- 
man of Boise, who has been 
ISFL secretary-treasurer. Sec- 
retary-treasurer of the new or- 
“ganization is Albert Beattie of 
Boise, till now Idaho CIO chief. 


On Dec. 15, beforé the merger 
session, CIO delegates chose Wil- 
liam Hoops of Priest River to be 
first vice president of the merged 
organization, Beattie for secretary- 
treasurer, and as board members, 
Kay Jorgensen of Moore, Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers; 
Robert L. Launhart of Kellogg, 
Steelworkers; and Leonard Palmer 
of Lewiston, Woodworkers. 


ISFL delegates offered Lenaghen 
for second vice president and, for 
board members, Glenn’ Brown of 
Twin Falls, Plumbers; Gene Jones 
of Lewiston, Papermill Workers; 
“|Mrs. Allen Neville of Pocatello, 
Hotel Workers; Glenn Hook of 
Idaho Falls, Carpenters, and Cur- 
tis Blackwell of Boise, Plumbers. 

Lenaghen and Jorgensen are, in- 
cidentally, reptesentatives-elect in 
the 1959 Idaho Legislature, two of 
four -union members elected on 
Nov. 4. 


3 Schnitzler Tells ORIT | 


On Need, 


t 


(pee F beds 


Injustice 


Bogota, Colombia—Unless society raises the standard of living 
in all countries south of the Rio Grande, “we will not be able to 
| defeat ‘the totalitarian forces, whether Communist or Fascist, in 
i|their gigantic offensive to subjugate the people,” AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler warned in his opening address at the 


ican Regional - Organization of 
Workers. 

Poverty and social injustice, in 
addition, .must be eliminated be- 
cause. they are incompatible with 
true democracy, conflict with the 
basic principles of Christian civil- 
ization and impede the develop- 
ment of a healthy and expanding 
economy, he declared. 

“The trade unions alone,” he 
added, “cannot perhaps achieve 
this necessary goal. We need the 
support of the people and the 
cooperation of athena y ue and 
employers. 

“But labor can perform the 
difficult task of educating the 
péople, the governments and 
even the employers to the need 
of adopting adequate policies 
that will bring new, concrete 
relief to a situation that has be- 
come intolerable.” 

Schnitzler said that U.S. labor, 
as. its share of the hemisphere- 
wide task, is. demanding greater 
credits and investment capital, 
stabilization of the prices of basic 
commodities, and a stop to the 
“ruinous inflation” that has robbed 
all the people “of. whatever gains 
they had made in many years of 
struggle and sacrifice.” 


Urges Profit Curb 
“Much can be done inside each 
country,” he went on, “by reducing 
the excessive profits of those who 


enterprises and the farming land; 
by eliminating superfluous expendi- 
tures; by curbing military budgets; 
by introducing modern concepts of 
taxation which will help redistrib- 
ute the wealth in a way that will 
permit labor a better life.” 
Schnitzler headed a U.S. la- 
bor delegation that included four 
AFL-CIO vice presidents—Pres. 
O. A. Knight of the Oil, Chemi- 
cal & Atomic Workers, chair- 
man of the federation’s Inter- 
American Affairs subcommittee; 
Pres. James A. Suffridge of the 
Retail Clerks; Pres. Richard F. 
Walsh of the Theatrical Stage 
Employes, and Pres,- Karl F, 
Feller of the Brewery Workers— 
as well as AFL-CIO Inter-Amer- 
ican Rep. Serafino Romualdi. 


‘William Sinclair, representative 
in the Canal Zone of the State, 


own the factories, the commercial 


fourth congress of the Inter-Amer-®— 


County & Municipal Employes, 


was a substitute.delegate, and AFL- . 


CIO Assistant Research Dir. Nat 
Goldfinger was~an adviser. - Intl. 
Rep. Paul Reed represented the 
Mine Workers. 

UN Support Voted 

The congress approved a rTeso- 
lution offered by its Committee on 
Political Affairs and- Relations, on 
which Knight served and which 
was chaired by Kalmen Kaplan- 
sky, international affairs director 
of the Canadian Labor Congress, 
that urged: 

Continued support of the United 
Nations; emphasis on foreign aid 
for- economic development rather 
than military programs; creation of 
a permanent UN. police force to 
be moved into world trouble spots; 
curtailment of all nuclear tests 
under proper supervision and guar- 
antees, and ‘the. intensification of 
efforts to bring about a systematic 
reduction in armaments. 


The resolution hailed the over- 
throw of dictatorships in Argen- 
tina, Colombia and Venezuela, 
and viewed with “deep concern” 
continued dictatorships in the 
Dominican Republic, Paraguay 
and Cuba, the recent “renewed 
dictatorial tendencies” in Haiti 
and the ~restriction of union 
rights in Argentina. : 


“In Cuba, recent elections have 
unfortunately not resulted in the 
cessation of the virtual state of 
war,” it added. “ORIT and 
ICFTU have each condemned the 
activity of the Cuban dictator on 
several occasions. We now reit- 
erate the continued opposition of 
ORIT to the dictatorial regime in 
Cuba and to the brutal warfare 
now going on in Cuba and its trag- 
ic cansequences for the Cuban 
people.” 

Pres. Ignazio Gonzalez Telle- 
chea of Cuba and Sec.-Gen. Al- 
fonse Sanchez Madariaga of Mexi- 
co were unanimously re-elected, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and 
Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther; CLC 
Pres. Claude Jodoin and Reed were 
re-elected members of the execu- 


tive board, with Schnitzler and. 


Knight re-elected substitutes. Ro- 
mualdi, formerly an ORIT assist- 
ant secretary, was also elected a 


substitute member. 


EXPERIENCES IN TWO NATIONS in representing technical, professional and clerical workers were 
exchanged by a recent Brazilian trade union delegation and officials of Local 400, Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, at the Intl. Tel. & Tel. Laboratories in Nutley, N. J. Shown in the local’s Office, 
left to right, are Natail Pinto Mesquita and Isnard Vianna Barreto of the Brazilian Commercial Em- 
ployes; Manuel-Mendes-Silva, interpreter; Jorge Acarino of the Brazilian Oil Workers; Robert L. 


Voris, U.S. Labor Dept.; 


‘ 
= 


Financial Sec. Ataulfo Velasques Rodrigues of the Brazilian 
and Communications Workers, and Pres, Julian Leibner of Local 400. 


Telephone 
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General Assembly Winds Up: |) «> 


AL 


UN Blasts 
Cruelty in Hungary 


United Nations, N. Y.—In a ‘buy windup of its 13th session, the | ( 
United Nations General Assembly once again condemned the Hun- 
garian regime and the Soviet government for cruelties committed | | 
against the Hungarian people, admitted a new member, the young 
republic of Guinea, set up a preparatory committee to study the 


Reds: on! 


peaceful use of outer space and 
failed by one vote to pass with the 
necessary two-thirds majority a res- 
olution asking independence for Al- 
getia and negotiations “between 
the two parties concerned.” 

General Assembly condemna- 
tion of the Hungarian regime and 
Soviet oppression of the Hungarian 
people was as sharp as in two pre- 
vious sessions. The _ resolution, 
passed by 54 votes against 10 
(nine Soviet bloc nations and Yu- 
goslavia), declared the General 
Assembly “deplores the continuing 
repression in Hungary of funda- 
mental rights of the Hungarian 
people and their freedom of politi- 
cal expression under the shadow of 
the continuing presence of Soviet 
armed forces.” 

The resolution said the assembly. 
“denounces the execution of Imre 
Nagy, Gen. Pal Maleter and other 
Hungarian patriots’ and “con- 
demns this continued defiance of 
the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly.” 

The Assembly also appointed 
Sir Leslie Munre of New Zea- 
land, humanitarian and past pres- 
ident of the Assembly to repre- 
sent the UN “for the purpose of 
reporting to member states or the 
Assembly on significant develop- 
ments relating to implementation 
of the Assembly resolutions on 
Hungary.” 

The Assembly decided on the 
last day not to take any action on 
the credentials of the delegates of 
the Hungarian regime. U.S. Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge took 
the opportunity to lay before the 
Assembly a long record of com- 
plete defiance by the Hungarian 
regime of all UN resolutions. 

Said Lodge, “Because it is clear 
that present Hungarian authorities 
are not capable of representing the 
freedom-loving people of Hungary 
in the UN, the General Assembly 
has at five sessions allowed Hun- 
garian representatives to be seated 


,in provisional status only. By refus- 


ing to accept the credentials of the 
Hungarian representatives, the Gen- 
eral Assembly placed the present 
regime on notice that the Assem- 


bly intended to watch the situation 
in Hungary closely.” 
The General Assembly will re- 
sume its sessions Feb. 20 to fin- 


During the windup of the ses- 
sion, the ,Assembly adopted sev- 
eral important reports on African 
territories, involving their forth- 
coming independence during 1960. 
This work will be finished when 
the UN mission now visiting the 
Cameroons reports back. 

The Assembly will then take the 
final decision on. what is regarded 
by unanimous UN opinion as one 
of the most important steps in the 
peaceful liberation of hitherto de- 
pendent territories. 

With these measures in mind, 
Assembly Pres. Charles Malik of 
Lebanon said in his closing words: 

“Africa truly figures in the 
13th session of the General As- 
sembly more than in any other 
session so far. If any name is to 
be applied to this session I be- 
lieve it could fairly be called the 
‘African session.’ ” 

Decision of the Assembly to set 
up an outer-space committee came 
only after a bitter exchange be- 
tween the U.S. and Soviet delega- 
tions. The U.S. and a majority of 
the Assembly refused to be forced 
by a Soviet boycott or threat of 
boycott to agree to composition of 
the committee which would have 
suited Soviet claims for “parity.” 
Western UN circles declared that 
the committee can function in the 
outer-space area without Soviet 
participation. 

The Algerian debate followed 
protracted discussion in the 81- 
member Political Committee. 
France did not participate. The 
committee adopted the Algerian 
resolution by a simple majority. 
Although the resolution, after 
elimination of direct reference to 
“the Algerian government,” re- 
ceived in the Assembly more votes 
than in committee, the vote in its 
favor was one short of the required 
two-thirds majority. 


African Meeting Puts 
Visiting Brown to Work 


Accra, Ghana—The All-African People’s Conference called 
on Irving Brown, AFL-CIO fraternal delegate, for help when it 
ran into language difficulties during hot debate on the question of 


violent vs. non-violent action to 


gain *ndependence. 


The conference’s official languages were English and French, 


but practically no arrangements? 


had been made for translating. 
Tempers of delegates were grow- 
ing shorter and confusion was 
growing greater when Brown; who 
speaks both tongues fluently, was 
pressed into service and did duty 
as a simultaneous translator as de- 
bate proceeded, 

The discussion ended in a 
compromise resolution which 
stated that African territories 
where democracy is practiced 
could gain independence by 
peaceful means, but “to meet the 
violent means by which some de- 
pendent territories are subjected 
and exploited, people should re- 
taliate in a like manner.” 

Brown recently was instrumen- 
tal in organizing a meeting here of 
African: union leaders representing 
affiliates of the Intl. Confederation 
‘of Free Trade Unions. 

Its influence, primarily aimed at 
combatting the Communist-domi- 
nated World Federation of Trade 


Unions, was felt at the conference 
in the election of Tom Mboya, sec- 
retary oi the Kenya Federation of 
Labor and a member-of the Kenya 
Parliament, as conference chair- 
man. Mboya formerly was a mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Union. 

Maida Springer of the Ladies 
Garment Workers, who was on 
‘a mission to African unions for 
the AFL-CIO two years ago, was 
among the large number of ob- 
servers and fraternal delegates 
from the United States. 


The conference was composed 
of delegates representing 62 trade 
union, political and youth organi- 
zations in 28 countries. 

In other actions it called on the 
colonial powers to get out of the 
continent, with no time specified, 
ahd advised independent states to 
unite’ on a basis of geographical 
‘contiguity and as the first move to- 


ward an African commogwealth. 


Dept. of Intl. Affairs. 


WAVING HIS CIGAR, Sec.-Treas. J. F. Friedrick of the Milwau- 
kee Federated Trades Council, one of the three-man labor delega- | 
tion at the recent Berlin trade fair; talks with some of the 400,000 
visitors to the U.S. exhibit which portrayed “Life in Kalamazoo.” 
At another trade fair, in New Delhi, India, spokesmen of the Ameri- 
can labor movement are Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and Harry H. Pollak of the AFL-CIO 


Labor Spokesmen Tell 
U.S. Story to Indians 


~The story of the American worker at home and on the job is 
being told on the other side of the globe by two AFL-CIO spokes- 
men in cooperation with the federal government. 
At a huge trade fair in New Delhi, India, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 


the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs 
are labor’s representatives. 

They are the urofficial ambassa- 
dors of the American union move- 
ment at this country’s fair exhibit, 
which includes small shops contain- 
ing typical U.S. machines operated 
by Indian mechanics—woodv'ork- 


House Urged 
To Investigate 
Ark. Election 


A House Elections Committee 
recommended a “thorough investi- 
gation” of the Little Rock, Ark., 
election victory of Dale Alford, “in- 
dependent - segregatidnist,” before 
he is seated by the House in the 
next Congress. 

Alford was hit again when Dem- 
ocratic House leaders failed to in- 
vite him to the party’s caucus next 
Jan. 6. 

Alford defeated incumbent Rep. 
Brooks Hays, the regularly nomi- 
nated candidate, by a write-in 
“sticker vote” campaign with the. 
alleged backing of Arkansas Gov. 
Orval Faubus. He now says he 
has always been a Democrat and 
is claiming Democratic status in 
seeking committee preferment. 

The committee that called for 
an investigation of Alford’s elec- 
tion split three to two, and only 
one member of the majority, 
Democratic Rep. Thomas P. 
O’Neill (Mass.), will be a mem- 
ber of the next House. Two 
southern Democrats who voted 
in favor of Alford’s admission 
were re-elected last month. 

Alford’s failure to receive a let- 
ter inviting him to the Democratic 
pre-session caucus was unexplained 
by party leaders. The invitations 
sent all regularly elected party 
members were signed by Rep. Mel- 
vin Price (D-Ill.), chairman of the 


Rep. Leonor Sullivan (D-Mo.), sec- 
retary. 
Letters Called ‘Routine’ 

The House elections committee 
voted to dismiss complaints by 
Rep..Coya Knutson (D-Minn.) that 
political enemies had duped her 
husband, Andrew, into a conspir- 
acy to defeat her. 

The committee criticized de- 
struction of ballots and voting 
material protested by defeated 
Rep. Noble Gregory (D-Ky.) but 
referred further action to state 
authorities, 


Workers, and Harry H. “Pollak of > 


House Democratic Conference, and} 


ing and furniture, welding, shop- 
smith, foundry, sheet metal and a 
machine shop, and four automotive 
repair shops, all of them turning 
out actual production. 

Keenan and Pollak are telling 
In2‘:2 workers about this coun- 
try’s rhilosophy of labor, collec- 
tive bargaining, the dignity we 
attach to work. 

Their conversations with In- 
dian workers are held before a 
back-drop of panels that empha- 
sizes the positive contribution of 
labor to the American economy, 
and shows the parzilel that mzy 
be drawn between American 
practices and India’s hopes and 
plans. | 

A brochure is being distributed 
describing the constructive views 
of the U.S. worker and his union 
regarding productivity, standards 
of workmanship, cooperation in 
labor-management relations, and 
progress toward human _ dignity. 
Other pamphlets have been pro- 
vided by the AFL-CIO and several 
international unions for general dis- 
tribution to visitors and to Indian 
unions. 

Three other American union 
leaders recently took part in the 
highly successful U.S. exhibit at the 
huge Berlin trade fair which was 
built around “Life and Work in 
Kalamazoo.” 


They were Sec. Robert L. 
Cooper of the Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Labor Council and Sec.-Treas. J. 
F, Friedrick of the Milwaukee Fed- 
erated Trades Council, who were 
nominated by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany at the request of 
the Labor Dept.,’ and Pres. Neil 
Van Stelle of the Kalamazoo Labor 
Council, who was in the city’s del- 
egation. 

Some 3,000 square feet of the 
22,000-square foot exhibit was 
devoted to 11 displays on labor 
phases of life in the Michigan 
city. The three unionists were 
on duty every day during the 
three weeks of the fair. 

They talked to most of the more 
than 400,000 visitors from both 
West and East Berlin and other 
parts of Germany, spoke several 
times on radio programs ‘heard in 
both sections of the divided coun- 
try, were featured on television, 
spoke at numerous meetings, and 
entertained union officials and were 
entertained by them. 

Laber films shown in a theater 
with a capacity of but 250 persons 
were seen by 27,808 visitors during 


I\Spain Scored — 
‘For Arrests 


Of Unionists © 


Recent wholesale‘ arrests of un-— 
ion members and professional per- 


f| Sons suspected of democratic lean- _ 


ings by the Franco dictatorship in 
Spain have been strongly protested 
by the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions-and the Workers De- 
fense League. — 
Underground information from 
reliable sources inside Spain, is that 
around the middle of November at 
least 100-arrests were made of men 
known net to. be Communists. The 
dictatorship usuaily pins, the “Com-_ 
munist” tag on those who incur | 
its displeasure. 
They include Amat. Echeverria 
of Madrid, active in the exiled 
Spanish labor movement, and 
Jaime Carner, minister of finance 
in the Republican government in 
1931. The use of “third degree” 
methods of questioning is feared. 
The ICFTU’s protest was sent 
directly to Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco by Gen. Sec. J. H. 
Oldenbroek and was merely the 
latest in a long series that shows 
free world labor support for de- 
mocracy in Spain. Oldenbroek 
protested again:: the “violation 
of human rizhts by the arbitrary 
arrest and ill-treatment of politi- 
cal and trade union personali--: 
ties.” 

The WDL asked Sec. of State 
John Foster Dulles to set in motion 
both U.S. and United Nations ma- 
chinery to press for the release of 
those arrested. 
Earlier, in a letter signed by 
Chairman Harry Fleischman and 
Sec. Very Rony, the WDL pointed 
out that not even the Franco re- 
gime dares charge its latest victims 
are Communists or revolutionaries. 
Most of them, it said, appear to be 
Socialists who favor restoration of 
the monarchy. 


Senate Group 
Plans Report 
On Textile Ills 


Sen. John O. Pastore (D-R. L) 
will reconvene his special subcom- 
mittee on problems of the textile 
industry early in January to pre- 
pare recommendations to the full 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

During the past four months, the 
Pastore subcommittee has held 
hearings in six states and in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to investigate the ail- 
ments of the industry and to seek 
a remedy. 

The subcommittee has heard la- 
bor, industry.and government offi- 
cials discuss the declining textile 
market, the competition of imports, 
closing of textile plants in the 
north and the industry’s union- 
busting activities in the South. 

A proposal made to the sub- 
committee by the Textile Work- 
ers of America for establishment 
of a Textile Development Agen- 
cy has been issued by the union 
as a pamphlet, entitled “RX for 
an Ailing Industry.” 

The TWUA has sent copies of 
the pamphlet to members of Con- 
gress and opinion leaders to win 
support for its proposal for a fed- 
eral agency, with representation 
from management, labor and the 
,Public, “to rebuild and stabilize the 
textile industry.” 


ILO Office Given 
To Jean de Givry 


Geneva—Jean de Givry, a 
French national, recently was 
named chief of the Intl. Labor 
Organization’s Labor-Management 
Relations Div. — 

He succeeds Chester Hepler, who 
has become chief of the ILO per- 
sonnel office and who previously 
had spent many years in the U. S.. 
Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Employ- 
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Liberal GOP Senate 


Bloc Rises in Revolt 


(Continued from Page 1) 
as Case and Senators Jacob K. 
Javits (N. Y.) and John Sherman 
Cooper (Ky.). 

The liberal threat, spurred 
measurably by a vigorous “no- 
compromise” statement from 
Cooper, was sufficiently impres- 
sive to send Bridges to the White 


- House to “report” to Eisenhow- 


er. 

The veteran New Hampshire 
senator, key figure in production 
of such Policy Committee “staff 
reports” as the 1958 GOP cam- 
paign document, “America’s Third 
Party—The Labor Bosses,” 
emergéd to tell reporters that Eisen- 
hower said he hoped for a com- 
promise in the fight that would 
leave a “united party” instead of 
“splinter groups.’ 

The apparent intended effect was 
to convey the impression that 
Eisenhower wanted a “compro- 
mise” along lines Bridges himself 
had proposed, of giving the liberals 
somewhat greater representation on 
committees but no more than token 
representation in the_official party 
leadership posts. 

‘Compromise’ Spurned 

This was the proffered earlier 
“compromise” that Cooper had de- 
nounced in the “stand - up - and - 
fight” statement that produced the 
meeting in Aiken’s office. 

The fermenting revolt of the lib- 
eral group, which developed slow- 
ly over five weeks following the 
widespread Republican defeats on 
Nov. 4, was the first major upris- 
ing of “modern-minded” Republi- 
cans in the Senate in many years. 

There has been, throughout 

the Eisenhower years, a fluid but 
substantial minority group the 
members of which would have 
been glad to call themselves 
“Eisenhower Republicans.” They 
found themselves often disheart- 
ened by the President’s opposi- 
tion on such issues as aid to ed- 


ucation, urban renewal, depres- 
sed areas and unemployment 
compensation. 

The GOP election debacle, iron- 
ically, strengthened the power of 
these liberals. Most of the 13 de- 
feated or voluntarily retired Re- 
publicans represented the Old 
Guard. 

Aiken Started Revolt 

Aiken touched off the revolt 
when he stated in disgust, immedi- 
ately after the election, that the 
President should not ‘have vetoed 
the distressed-areas bill and an air- 
port-construction bill: He should 
learn the difference between im- 
proper federal “spending” and 
sound government investments to 
meet social needs, Aiken said. 

Cooper placed the revolt on a 
formal basis when he succeeded in 
getting an open fight for the party 
leadership posts. 

Spokesmen of the liberals con- 
ceded privately that they cannot 
hope to defeat Bridges for Policy 
Committee chairman or Sen. Lev- 
erett Saltonstall (Mass.), an ineffec- 
tual middle-of-the-roader, in the 
largely honorary post of GOP Con- 
ference chairman. 

They believe they have a fight- 
ing chance to defeat Dirksen, 
whose principal claim to party 
prominence came from a bitter 
denunciation of former Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
producing the Eisenhower nomi- 
nation in 1952. Ke 

They say they can win three ob- 
jectives—greater representation for 
liberals on the Policy Committee 
and legislative committees, the elec- 
tion of Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel 
(Calif.) as assistant floor leader and 
the serving of notice that they want 
“a lid” on Bridges’ personal con- 
trol of Policy Committee “staff re- 


ports.” 


Aiken can be ‘the: fiberal candi} 


date against Dirksen if he will 
agree to run. 


FDR Memorial Site 
Offered on Potomac 


A 27-acre plot on the bank of the Potomac River in Washington 
has been offered by the National Capital Park Service as a site for 
the memorial to the late Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt which was 
first proposed by the 1953 convention of the Communications 


Workers. 


The site is in West Potomac® 


Park southeast of the Lincoln Me- 
morial—a magnet for millions of 
visitors annually—and borders the 
Tidal Basin. 

The Park Service offer was made 
to the Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission established by Congress in 
1944 in an enabling act which for- 
mer Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D- 
N.Y.) had introduced for the sec- 
ond time at the request of the 
CWA. 

The following year the memorial 
commission was set up with former 
Atty. Gen. Francis Biddle as chair- 
man. The commission named a 
panel of seven architects and city 
planners to examine and recom- 


mend possible building sites. 


CWA Pres. Joseph A. Bierne, 
concerned at the apparent lack 
of developments, wrote Biddie 
earlier this year asking about the 
long delay. He emphasized the 
union’s deep interest in the me- 
morial. The tender of the site 
was the first sign of a move 
ahead. 

In announcing the offer, Biddle 
said a resolution will be introduced 
in Congress in January asking its 
approval, and possibly spelling out 
the administrative setup. A public 
fund-raising campaign probably 
will be undertaken to augment a 
congressional appropriation, 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio 


Ohio C of C Still Clutches 
The Ghost of McKinley 


Chamber of Commerce has 


FIRST ‘MARCH OF DIMES’ DRIVE by the National Foundation 
for its expanded program of aiding victims of birth defects and 
arthritis in addition to polio receives endorsement of AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. Shown with him are the 1959 poster children 
—Jeffrey Reil, 11, of New York City, victim of an open spine, and 
Pamela Henry, 8, of Oklahoma City, polio sufferer. The fund drive 
will run Jan. 2-31. 


Mitchell, Suiammmetield 
Feud Over Union Curbs 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has moved to dissociate the Eisen- 
hower Administration from the anti-labor position of Postmaster 
Gen. Arthur E. Summerfield, and the Labor Dept. has denied 
Mitchell is drafting legislation to curb union spending for political 


education. 


Mitchell said at a press confer-® 


ence that Summerfield was “speak- 
ing for himself” when he attacked 
“union bosses” in a speech before 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The postmaster general 
had charged that the nation “teet- 
ers on the precipice of a labor- 
bossed..C 

Summerfield told ‘the busily: 
men’s organization there was a 
need for legislation to curtail un- 
ion “dictators,” to apply anti-trust 
laws to “the labor-boss monopoly,” 
and to prohibit union political ac- 
tivities. He said he was “certain” 
the President would submit legis- 
lation to “protect our working peo- 
ple and businessmen, large and 
small, from exploitation by unscru- 
pulous and corrupt union bosses.” 


Mitchell knocked down this 
notion, declaring the NAM 
speech was “Mr. Summerfield’s 
idea.” He emphasized that “the 
President’s program has not yet 
been made public ... and ob- 
viously until such time as the 
President announces his program 
no one is speaking for the Pres- 
ident.” 


In the area of labor’s political 
activities, Mitchell said he regarded 
as “very sound” the trade union 
philosophy that “the labor move- 
ment has the right and the author-. 
ity to inform its members on the 
issues of the day.” 


Report Called ‘Inaccurate’ 


A few days later, Labor Dept. 
spokesman described as _“inaccu- 
rate” a press report that Mitchell 
was seeking to limit the extent to 
which unions could spend funds 
for political education. The report 
said Mitchell had discussed the 
idea with GOP congressional lead- 
ers at a White House conference. 


Texas Labor 
Sets Drive on 
Legislation 


Austin, Tex: 
union leaders 
egy conferencé 
the 1959 sessi 
lature. 


Delegates—representing central 
bodies, international unions and 
building trades councils—discussed 
in detail legislative goals in the 
fields of education, safety, unem- 
ployment and workmen’s compen- 
sation. 


Fifty Texas trade 
id a two-day strat- 
re to prepare for 
of the state legis- 


The conferense emphasized 
labor’s opposition to sales taxes 
and discrimination in employ- 
ment, called for enforcable small 
loan legislation, and supported 
creation of a state mediation and 
conciliation service and_—state 
union representation elections. 

State AFL-CIO Pres. Jerry Hol- 
leman said the close cooperation 
established among the various un- 
ion groups during the conference 


will be continued throughout the 
legislative session. 


FDA Seizes Byrd’s 
‘Adulterated’ Apples 


A shipment of 406 cases 
of canned apples from the 
| firm owned by Sen. Harry F. 

Byrd (D-Va.) were ordered - 
seized by U.S. District Court 
Judge David A. Pine in 
Washington. 

The order followed : a com- 


|Bender Gets’ 
|$28,000 from | 
| Teamsters 


‘| G00 ‘in fees and expenses. to they 
:|ing commission,” former Repubs 
:|lican Sen.-George H. Bender off 
:|Ohio, the McClellan special Sen 
| |ate committee revealed. : 


|(D-Ark.) disclosed the figures ial 


| trict of Columbia Commissioner Fl 


- The Teamsters have paid $280 


chairman of its “anti-racketeere 


Chairman John L. McClellans 


a letter to Martin F. O'Donoghue, 
chairman of the court-appointed 
board of monitors for the uniogim™ 
expelled from the AFL-CIO *igg 
1957 on charges of corrupt domiq 
nation. 

Bender was the only member off 
the. union-named three-man. comes 
mission to receive payment for serves 
ices. The other two—former Disa 


Joseph Donohue and retired Cir 
cuit Judge Ira W. Jayne of Detroity 
—said that as far as they were con<3 
cerned the commission has been 
inactive. 4 


The government dropped a con=™ 
tempt .of Congress indictment 
against IBT Vice Pres. Einar OJ 
Mohn, head of the 11-state. West-1 
ern Conference of Teamsters. Thel 
indictment grew out of his refusal™ 
to testify in January 1957 beforem 
the Senate Investigations Subcom-a 
mittee, later succeeded in the lae§ 
bor probe field by the McClellang 
special committee. 

In another development, Thom. | 
as L. Hickey, who had testified 
against IBT Pres. James R. Hoffa 
in McClellan committee hear- 
ings, was removed from his post 
as general organizer in New @ 
York. Replacing him was John J 
O’Rourke, president of the'New 
York Joint Council of Teamsters 
and a strong Hoffa supporter. 

In Flint, Mich., police arrested] 

Teamsters Business Agent Jack§ 


82-08 BE oe 


Thompson on a charge of arson in 

connection with the “human™ 
torch” death of another IBT busi-4 
ness agent, Frank Kierdorf, last 9 
August. Police contend Kierdorf 
was fatally burned when he and @ 
Thompson bungled an arson job at} 
a Flint cleaning plant. 


Stewardess’ Pact 
Gives Jet Benefits 


Chicago—The Air Line Steward- ¥ 
esses negotiated a contract with 
Continental Airlines which sets an 
industry precedent by giving cabin 
attendants on jet planes extra ben- 
efits based on “the increased pro- 
ductivity of high speed equipment.” 

Continental hostesses will be 
paid on the basis of the number of J 
miles flown on different types of 
equipment, with salaries for ‘the 4 
Boeing 707 jet ranging from $345 
to $422.50 per month. 


Injury Rate Rises 


In Third Quarter 


A sharp rise in the injury rate 
for manufacturing was reported by 4 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for J 
the third quarter of 1958. There 
were 11.5 disabling injuries per 
million hours worked, compared § 


again demonstrated its desire to turn back the calendar—this 
time to the tune of a $100 million slash in the state budget. 
Winding up its 65th annual state convention here, the 
chamber heard its director of taxation and research, Dr. Arch 
D. Schultz, outline this five-point program: 
@ Slash aid to schools by $56 million. bg 


plaint by the Food & Drug 
Administration that the ship- 
ment contained “adulterated” 
and “mislabeled” products, 
An FDA spokesman said 
there was no reason to be- 
lieve that eating the apples 


Attending the White House 
meeting were Republican Sena- 
tors Styles Bridges (N. H.), Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen (Ill.) and Leverett 
Saltonstall (Mass.); House- 
nority Leader Joseph W. M 


@ Cut the state payroll by at least $8.5 million. Jr. (Mass.), and Representatives . — . 

@ Reduce aid to hospitals by $3 million. Leslie C. Arends (Ill.) and Leo | | Would be injurious. aie ee 

_ Allen , Richard { 

@ Trim $3 million out of state aid to police and eiieicns E. am.) : : ; E. Byrd, manager of the can- Despite the third-quarter in- 

sension funds. After the meeting, Bridges said ning division, said he was or- crease, the Labor Dept. says the@ 

@ Put a ceiling of $25 million on. state aid for local poor | | V@tious legislative proposals, in-| | dering “a thorough investiga- | | injury rate for the first nine months 4 
lief cluding some aimed at labor-man-| | tion to ascertain the facts.” of 1958 is below the comparable 


period in 1957, 


agement rackets, were discussed. 
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